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= Author's mamſcript, which he. compleated with his 11.2 
own hand, and the impreſſion had nearly received the finiſh- "0 
ing rale, wow it N er ee #0 call bio 5 
Bence. 

Mr. Alexander *, . - doko a * uſeful and pleafing | 
melee which be poſeſſd, was remarked by all who knew 
him. for . clearneſs of perception and ſolidity of judgment. 
In aid of theſe, be enjoyed the fingular advantage of being 
for ſome years a" ſtudent under that very judicious divine, 
and able criticl in the Sacred Writings, the late Reverend 
Dr. Benſon; uo honoured him with a diſtinguiſhed place 
in his friendſhip, and often expreſſed the highefs fatisfattion 
in the great endowments and equal improvements of". his 

pupil. Hie was, indeed, no. ks an objef# of admiratiom tu 
his acquaintance for the intenſeneſs of | his application," thaw 
for the native ftrength of his mind: by the united. force f 7 
which, be made thoſs advances in knowledge and literature, | 
which are very rarely attained by vis 40 at his *. 7. 1165 


* Mr. Alexander was the ſon of the Rev. Mr. John r "30 a difleating 

- miniſter, who formerly kept an academy unn IISE OISY CNY 
the firſt note in. his time for oriental learning, 

F He had not compleated. his thirtieth year. Eis went wo hed N ee 

December 28, 1765, between eleven and twelve, in perfect health; and at fix 

the next morning, hen he was called to go to Longdon, a ſmall village about 


twelve miles from Birmingham, where he had officiated for ſame time, was found 
a cold and breathleſs corple. 
| | 3 The 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The fludy of religion and the Scriptures, as it was the buſi- 
meſs of Bis profeſſions, wds aiſo\bis\faviurite ehuplopmens. 
The Work, now offered to the publick, was the reſult 
of his deliberate examination into thoſe parts of Sacred 
Writ. ubidh it is defigned to elucidate; and, it 
doubted; was drawn up with. the beft intention fron 
the knewleage of Sacred Truth. How far any particular 
ſentiments, which. the Aurbor has advanced, are ſupported 
by thoſe Scriptures which he has interpreted in favour" of 
them, the Reader will determine for bimſalf. But. wbat- 
ever. may be thought of our Author's Opinions, his Per form- 
ance will, it is apprebended,. be deemed not Wu the 
attention of the judicious enguirer into reuelation. 
To thoſe, who had no other prog of | his abilities," it will 
afford 3 idea of "the. loſs the ward har ſuſtained by 
his early removal, which they who had the f þ a 


entimacy with him deeply deplore. 
The Sermon, which is annexed, was the laf the Andes 


ever compoſed, and was finiſhed but the evening before his 
death, with an'intention of being delivered the day following. 
A circumſtance, which, it is preſumed, may give additional 
force to the many weighty. and affecting __—_— 2 


which the diſcourſe abounds. 
It is principally with this view his e * WER to 


8 it publick; and, as the ſubjef? bears ome analogy to 
that of the preceding work, it is hoped it may be Parr 
os no oa ces ſupplement to it. eg | 


(HE e upon Scripiars, d 
the variety of different and Tn contrary opinions which- 
are ſupported rows Gun have given occaſion to think that books 
| which are che foundation 97 5 ſo much difpute and perplexity, 
wink have been penned 45 A obſcure and. ambiguous-manner. 
That there are many ies in gcri ariſing from the 
nature of N. in —_ of the particular languages in which 
it is written, ſome inaccuracies of the writers, together with their 
neglect of firit ical method, can Hardly be called in queſtion by 
any reaſonable perſon. But perhaps the ſource of that fignal contra- 
diction and confuſion, which is to be found among the interpreters. 
of theſe writings, muſt be ſought for from other cauſes than the books 
themſelves. And probably moſt of thoſe errours into which men 
have run concerning the ſenſe of Scripture may be reſolved into one 
or other of theſe three things: 1. a falſe phil 1 whieh obtained 
in n after theſe books came to be read and ſtudied; 
2. a vain curioſity of g into the ſecrets of divine government, and 
being wiſe e or, in other words, expecting more diſ- 
coveries from revelation concerning the nature of God and his pro- 
vidence, the nature of man, and the particular plan of divine wonduct 
toward him, than was in reaſon to be expected, or than was neceſfary 
to make us wiſe unto ſalvation; 3. the cuſtom which has ever pre- 
vailed of building doctrines upon paſſages and incidental ex- 
preſſions of Scripture, with a total inattention to the point in view, 
and often in direct contradiction to it. I mention only theſe three: 
for I would not inſiſt upon ſome meaner cauſes which ſometimes 
operated to this end; ſuch as the pride, avarice, ambition of parti- 
cular men or bodies of men; who could never have done much miſ- 
chief this way, if ſome one or other of the above - mentioned preju- 
dices had not been favourable to their deſigns. I do not chuſe to 
dwell upon each of theſe conſiderations diſtinctly; becauſe for the 
E ang ng erg to lead men out of yy and help 
A 3. forward. 
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forward the grand deceit. While the Scriptures were chiefly read in 


publiok, and were not ſpread into a large number of hands, and before 


they had been made the ſubject of many homilies and treatiſes, it can 


never be imagined that all thoſe doctrines and articles of faith, _ 
were afterward built upon them, could have entered the heads of 
generality of honeſt ſimple people, who heard them read once a week 


in their afſemblies. But as ſoon as theſe books came to be enquired 


after greedily, and copies of them found a Free in the ſtudies of ſpe- 
culative men, juſt freſh from the ſchools of Greece and Egypt, they 
examined: them no doubt with a cloſer attention; much too lot 
haps it may be thought by ſome, upon conſidering the uſe, which vas 
made of them. It was ſoon found that they treated of matterg the 
moſt intereſting to mankind, and contained a much more ſublime 
and elevated Theology than Pythagoras or Plato had ever taught, 
and ſupported too by an authority to which theſe great maſters nover 
ptetended. They were eaſily caught by this favourite handle. They 


thought that they had diſcovered an ineſtimable treaſure—not indeed 


ſueh a treaſure as theſe books really contain, of every 


| a neceſſary 
for the direction and comfort of human life; but ſom ing wg, 


inferior to this, though unhappily more prized by ſpeculative mi 
I mean a ſolution of the moſt difficult in Philoſophy and 
Theology. They dreamed of nothing leſs, than a ſyſtem of univerſal 
knowledge. They ſtudied theſe as a ſcheme of Science, not 
of Religion. Their thirſt for the former would not 2 them leave 
to conſider coolly, what might juſtly be expected the latter 
or whether it were an object deſerving the divine interpoſition, to 
conduct the ſpeculations of men in a number of points much more 
curious than intereſting. HR: ENS 
The great Teacher of Chriſtianity, whoſe buſineſs it was as the 
Prophet and High-Prieſt of our Profeſſion, to teach us knowledge, 
and initiate his followers into all the myſteries of his religion, ſtudi- 
ouſly repreſſed that idle curioſity of prying into every ſecret of divine 
providence, and refuſed diſcuſſing thoſe queſtions which did not tend 
directly to the improvement of life and manners. The myſteries of 
his kingdom, which he ſometimes delivered in parabokic repreſenta- 
tions, and explained more particularly te his dilples, were ing 
but moral ſentiments and reflections, calculated for general uſe, and 
dreſt up in an entertaining manner, though more covered and indirect 
than was his frequent practice of teaching, for the ſake of making 
deeper impreſſion on the minds of men, or conveying reproof to the 
wicked with leſs aſperity and offence. But theſe things would never 
ſatisfy the inquiſitive genius of men, long uſed to range the whole 
circuit 
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circuit of me 5; to conteniplate not only the viſible, but intel 
leftual univerſe;” to tract the generation of gods and demons; and to 
explore thoſe ſubtle eſſences, which*by deing unfortunately linked to 
matter are dragged down below e bh bat when they eſcape from 
an priſon fly away to the regions of light,” and become ' 
once more e u heavenly ger 1b They were mbch-mote 
curious to than the means by When it 
may be ebony and dot how men came to be Sinners, Wy 
what methods -_ may be reformed and amended. on 
It. is not difficu a0 dee bor men thinft hive piveedd-itt drr 

obtain ſatisfaction from Seripture upon the above- mentioned points. 
Nom can be 1 than that the ſacred books do — tain a 
regular fyſtem ogical or Metaphyſical Truths. If they con- 
tin (och a ſyſtem at all, it muſt be in detached hints, occaſional re- 
flections, or particular parts of the Hiſtory or Prophecy. The writers 
or ſpeakers in theſe books do not treat of ſuch ſubjects profeffedly, 
or in the manner of lecture, but as I may fay by the by, and aceord- 
ing to the particular views which' they had — them. The being 
and perfections of God, his natural wad moral attributes, his wifdom, 
power, righteouſneſs and goodnefs are conſidered as already known, 
or at leaſt ny app diſcoyerable to every thinking mind. To theſe 
they conſtantly appe e all their —.— them, and 
by theſe confirm of men in thoſe ines which” 
are derived from res > ea They joe — any 8 
ſervations concerning the divine nature with . Behold T ſhew 
myſtery”, but every thing is taught as clear and knowable. Theſe 
points therefore being neither urged as myſterious nor new to man, 
it is evident that the writers muſt either refer to ſome other treatiſes 
and diſcourfes which they have left upon the ſubject and in which theſe 
matters were more fully diſcuffed and 3 or elſe to the com- 
mon ſentiment of mankind, that is, to the univerſal revelation which 
God has made of himſelf in the works of creation and providence. The 
ſeveral branches of duty alſo, which we owe to God or to each other, 
are by no means treated as novel or ee inſtitutions, but as taught 
by laws written upon the human heart, approving their obli — 
rr: Han of every reaſonable being. The cs or d 

which were ſpecially tau Jeſus, or atterward b a es as 
preachers of Chriſt and by of the Kingdom of God, pete the 
divine miſſion of Jeſus; his character as the Meſſiah; his death, re- 
ſurreCtion and aſcenſion ; that repentance and remiſſion of fins was 
to be Le in his name; that he is appointed of God to judge 
the whole world; and that he will appear again to raiſe the dead, to 
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execute judgment upon the wicked; and to confer life and immortality 
upon the righteous; are ſo fully, ſo frequently and fo. profeſſedly in- 
ſuſted upon throughout the New, Teſtament, that none; but the moſt. 
whimſical or extravagant minds can be capable of doubting whether. 
they are the doctrines of the goſpel. If men could have been ſatis». 
with the belief of theſe few plain and important paints, joining , 
to them thoſe ſentiments of God and our duty which are fo agreeable. 
both to nature and revelation, could it ever have been pretended that 
the Scriptures were obſcure? at leaſt could it have been {aid that it 
was ſuch a difficult matter for men to know what was THE N. 
or what doctrines Chriſt and his apoſtles taught mankind? Certainly, 
it is not in order to make out and explain theſe doctrines that we have 
recourſe to critics and commentators, muſter up various readings, 
and torture words and phraſes all manner of ways. And if theſe and 
nothing elſe ſhould be THE GOSPEL which all allow to be important 
parts of it, and which alone, as far as we know of, were inſiſted 5 4 . 
in the apoſtles ſermons - the labour of criticks is not near ſo neceſſary 
as has been imagined, and a number of controverſies might be dropt 
altogether without the leaſt detriment to the Chriſtian chur cg. 
What ſhall we ſay then to thoſe numerous appendages to the go- 
ſpel, which ſo many conſider as eſſential parts of it, and without which. 
—_ of the Chriſtian world—the remainder in their. 
inion would not be worth believing? This we may ſay, without 
giving offence to any. They are either plainly declared neceſſary to 
be believed in the Scriptures, or they are not. Alſo, they are either 
ſo clearly revealed, that no reaſonable perſon can doubt. the ſenſe of 
the propoſitions which contain them; or they are fo ambiguoufly ex- 
preſſed, that the words in which they occur are capable of two or 
more explanations. Further, they are either ſo obvious to human rea- 
ſon, that ſome men might have diſcovered them without a revelation, 
or have demonſtrated their truth after being revealed; or elſe, they 
are ſo much above reaſon, that neither the points themſelves, nor the 
ſteps upon which their truth depends, could ever have been known 
without ſome ſuperiour aſſiſtance. Now if the belief of each and all 
of them together be not plainly declared neceſſary to ſalvation, how 
ſhould it be known that they are ſo? If they have been ſo clearly 
revealed, that no reaſonable perſon can doubt the ſenſe of the pro- 
poſitions which contain them, whence came all the diſputes about the 
ſignification of theſe very paſſages? If they are no where declared 
neceſſary to be believed in order to ſalvation; and are beſides ſo ambi- 
guouſly expreſſed that they are always capable of being underſtood in 
two ſenſes; and at the ſame time ſo nes 5 above reaſon, that we can 
neither 
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covered to us by another hat courſe have we to take? May we 
not juſtly affirm, that the belief of no doctrine can be neceſſary to 
ſalvation, which is not plainly declared ſo, and at the ſame time ſo 
fully defined and explained, that every one who reads may underſtand? 
If the words of Scripture ſhould ever be capable of two ſenſes, one 
agreeable to.reaſon, and the other inconfiſtent with or above it, ought 
we not in conſcience, * 1 juſtice to the ma to peer that which 

is moſt agreeable to reaſon?” And is it not a ſufficient prejudice agai 
any rules of interpretation, that they lead us 1 f fem common 
ſenſe, and put us upon mary ns | eee 
If the Scriptures be generally unintelligible, men ſeem to have made 
them ſo by adopting vitious rules of interpretation. No book ſhould 
be reckoned obſcure, when the words in it are yarn of an eaſy and 
rational expoſition. ' And this expeſition ought always to paſs for the 
true one: even though it be pofſible by ſelecting particular paſſages, 
and introducing them in another view than the writer intended, to 
make him the patron of the moſt abſurd and contradictory ſentiments. 
By this very method how many opinions, the —_— of ignorance 
and preſumption, have been fathered upon Divine Wiſdom? 

Further, as the enquiry is concerning the ſenſe of Scripture, in what 
manner this muſt be inveſtigated, we may naturally be led to aſk 
previous to the ſtudy of it, Whether it be probable- that the Father 
of light, and benevolent Parent of men, ſhould reveal doctrines, the 
belief of which is ſuppoſed neceſſaty to falvation, fo ambiguouſly that 
it might till be matter of doubt with many honeſt minds, not only 
in what ſenſe they muſt be taken, but whether they have been re- 
vealed at all? And if it be not probable, then this is a ſtrong reaſon 
A * againſt that method of interpretation, which muſt 1: 49mage 
take this point for granted. And that argument which has been ſo 
often urged to frighten men into certain opinions, may juſtly be 
turned againſt the perſons who employ it; ſo that by pretending to 
too much on their own fide, they run the riſk of being more con- 
ſpicuouſly defeated. Further, theſe doctrines are univerſally allowed 
to be ſo much above our reaſon, and therefore men would be ſo likely 
to miſtake, either in rejecting them entirely or underſtanding them 
in a wrong ſenſe, that this could not but L been a motive with 
a merciful Deity, who knows the imperfection of our whole frame, 
for explaining and defining them ſo fully that men might not impoſe 
upon themſelves nor be deceived” by others in ſuch momentous con- 
cerns. Has this been the caſe? If it has not, may we not juſtly 
preſume” that no fuch doctrines have been revealed; but that they 

8 - are 
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to their own purpoſes, and made them ſpeak | 
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F and choſen other guides, their prejudices and paſſions, in the room of 

q reaſon, ought this to be charged to the account of Scripture? . at 
” i | ſhould be aſked, however, whether it was not expedient that man- 

1 kind ſhould have had ſome ſpecial directions for interpreting the 

3 Scriptures according to the rules of common ſenſe, and which might 

* ve guarded them againſt thoſe forced and myſtical expoſitions which 


! they have ſo often — To this I anſwer, If the Bible had in- 
| deed been written in that .obſcure and enigmatical manner, which 
| many have. ſuppoſed out of their own heads or upon the authorit) 
of other miſtaken vifionaries; ſo as to be little more than a wor 
to the wiſe, and frequently expreſs the force of a whole. treatiſe 
in a fingle ſentence; and this too upon ſubjects the moſt abſtruſe, 
and in — nature incomprehenſible it was not only expedient but 
highly neceſſary to inform the world very particularly of the nature 
and value of the treaſure put into their hands; that they might nei- 
1 ther paſs it by altogether unnoticed, nor deſpiſe it when found out. 
x But on the other hand, if the writers and ſpeakers in the facred volume 
only exprefſed themſelves as other men uſed to do, ſometimes figura- 
tively and ſometimes literally upon the ſame ſubjects, as it beſt ſuited 
their purpoſe, and which is generally diſcoverable to a careful reader, 
hat occaſion could there be to advertiſe men of a circumſtance which 
they would naturally ſuppoſe, and which they onght in all reaſon to 

have taken for granted, without expreſs warning to the contrary ? 
Can it be accounted for by any one who believes the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God that theſe neceſſary doctrines ſhould be ſo much more 
clearly revealed in Creeds and Articles of Faith, drawn up by Councils 
many ages after, than they are in the Sacred Writings ill it be 
pretended that theſe men were left with authority to ſupply the defects 
of revelation, and explain that which was ſaid obſcurely or ambigu- 
ouſly by Chriſt and his apoftles. If not, what reaſon is there for 
paying ſo much regard to their deciſions? Can it be proved that their 
| 5 confeſſions 
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evil minded men could hereafter abuſe? 


It cannot have the notice af-fuch as are. the Jeaſk 
wi Scripture or , that the doctrines of which we are _ 
have not been ſo N in the New 2 to ops 


clude all doubt that 
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wich theſe — tending to be wrote in thofe carly ages, 


of our preſent croeds, as the doctrines to have been 
licked N form, 2 recgived more — — touches from 
oe pores — four, five, ſevon 2 — 

uite complete, t to appear in any ereed or ſyſtem it 
rey 1 pleas © RM ren. Is not this a very ſtrong pre- 
fumption,, that they were the invention of later ages, who turned 
and twiſted the Scriptures 
n me 


ing been often == 
mankind. . I ſay that 
that the Creeds and 
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before the Scriptures, or both by the fame hands,” it would then be 
juſt probable that the writers of the Scripture had now and then ſome 
ſlight alluſion to theſe doctrines, in the paſſages which are quoted as 
_ proofs of them. But it muſt always be incredible that doctrines 5 
neceſſary to men, and at the ſame time ſo exceeding difficult an 

myſterious that they might eaſily be miſtaken, ſhould be ſo Tooſely 
revealed, that men could not till after ſeveral centuries, and a long 
train of ſyllogiſm and inference, diſcover and ſettle their meaning. 
This tends to ſhew, that if they are not clearly revealed, they are 
not revealed at all. For is it not abſurd to pin down the ſenſe of 
Scripture by a number of creeds and confeſſions firſt of all, and then 
urge that theſe confeſſions contain nothing but what may be full 
made out from Scripture ? Is it not-palpably arguing in'a'circle, 
prove the ſenſe of Scripture from the creeds, and the orthodoxy of 
the creeds from their agreement with Scripture? - | 

I have ſaid before, that if any writing be be of a rational 
and irrational ſenſe (which I believe moſt are that deal at all in figure, 
and do not always obſerve the ſimpleſt forms of conſtruction) there is 
no reaſon for calling it obſcure, or ballancing a moment between the 
two ſenſes. It is not for a Critick to ſay in that caſe, as he does 
ſometimes, ** I chuſe to underſtand my author this way,” and the 
words will bear ſuch a ſenſe.” If he will make an author talk non- 
ſenſe, he ought in common juſtice to prove, that his words cannot 
without great force and ſtraining be capable of another meaning. 
But has this rule been ſtriftly obſerved in the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture? Has it ſo generally recommended the ſenſe of any phraſe to. 
Criticks, that it helps to ſet a paſſage of ſacred writ in a clear and ra- 
tional light, which every man of common ſenſe muſt approve? Have 
not they for the moſt part laboured to confirm, by a parade of learning 
and uncouth jargon, thoſe fignifications of particular paſſages, which, 
when eſtabliſhed, no man in the world can underſtand, or diſcern 
what good uſe is to be made of them? Further, I ſpeak it with grief, 
has it ever happened that the — order of the words, by 
taking literal paſſages figuratively or the contrary, would be as an 
abſurd, ridiculous or even blaſphemous meaning, without being given 
by ſome commentators, eſpouſed by ſome ſect? And we may be 
thankful that the men who call it in queſtion have not been anathe- 
matized by ſome council, or, what is infinitely more dreadful, deli- 
vered over to the hangman by the ſtate. Is it to be wondered at that 
men ſhould miſtake the ſenſe of a book, which they have always 
ſtudied without principles, and. by the authority of which they were 
more bent to ſupport any idle and unintelligible propoſitions, than the 
moſt rational and excellent? ot The 
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The general manner of proving doctrines from Scripture is very re- 
markable. I have obſerved that one ſhould have — 9 
found them contained as fully and preciſely in the books of the Old 
or New Teſtament, as in any ſyſtems of ſchool - divinity: becauſe they 
are ſuppoſed, ſo neceſſary to our happineſs and being ſo much above 
the human ken, it was eaſy for the honeſteſt and acuteſt mind to have 


defined. This how- 
upon them for their authori- 
is; quoted from an Epiſtle 


miſtaken them. without being thus 


end of the Bible to another. If this had been done to ſhew the ſenſe 
of a diſputed phraſe, or aſcertain; an antient cuſtom, it was very com- 
mendable, and the only way perhaps there was for doing it. But 
when I am told that it is to make out: a very;myſterious doctrine, 
the belief of which is abſolutely neceſſary to falyation, and which 
could not have been known without a careful examination of theſe 
diſtant and unconnected paſlages, and comparing them together over 
and over again, I do.not. know which is the moſt aſtoniſhing, the folly 
or preſumption of the men I have to do wii 
; * ſhould be very careful in i of the works of 
any maſter 7 ſitions which are not contained there in ſo many words. 
For if he ould allow himſelf to ſyllogize at random, and charge his 
inferences from a number of in ent paſſages, where the ſubjects 
are not treated of profeſſedly, as the genuine ſentiments; of the writer, 
or take words and phraſes in their moſt rigid ſignification, where, 
from the very nature of. the compoſition, he has no right to expect 
the preciſion of an artiſt, he might perhaps blunder twenty times for 
once he ſhould happen to be right. This is true of every book, and 
not more ſo perhaps of the Bible, than of any other book of ſuch 
various argument, which, had it been ſo much ſweated and tortured 
by every different party of Chriſtians, would probably have been full 
as confuſed and uncertain. Thus nothing in general has been eaſier 
with Divines, than to find dap wy from Scripture of any, point 
whatſoever which they choſe to have believed; of Purgatory, for 


| inſtance, For they had nothing to do but to rummage into all the 
paſſages of the Bible, where mention was made of fire and flame, and 
it was fifty to one but they found ſomewhat ſaid, in ſome connection 
or another, that they could accommodate to their pos. But does 
any man in his ſenſes think the 8 obſcure, 

decide this point more fully? or am 


auſe they do not 
iguous, becauſe a ſingle expreſſion 
B 2 in 


_ whether 


- 
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in it is capable of conveying the ſpeculations of ſome late divines 

that head? And will it not always be more probable, that — 
clſe was meant in that one paſſage, than that a doctrine of the 2 
which could be known no other way than from revelation, thoult 
be taught fo confuſedly as never to be underſtood; till ſome ingenious 
divine ſtarted up and let us into the feeret? I do not deny but there 
are many paſſages of Scripture, the preciſe ſenſe of which is unknown 
to this day, and may remain ſo as long as the world laſts. But I can 
never be perſuaded that they contain peculiar doctrines of the goſpel, 
which are of importance to be known and received, or without which 
a man muſt everlaſtin W 6 en HT. . 
Further, if nonſenſe can ever be true and of divine a it 
cannot be denied but that tranſubſtantiation may be a doctrine of the 
New Teſtament; if it be not more proper to ſuy in that caſe, that it 
is not inconſiſtent with it, or that i may have been very looſely and 
imperfeRly hinted in thoſe words of out Saviour, Thi ir my Body. 


And it is-poſlidle to bring men to think the Scriptures very ambiguous 


upon this point, while they believe it a matter of abſolute indifference 
ey underſtand the words of a divine Teacher in the moſt 
reaſonable or the moſt unreaſonable ſenſe. But can it ever be credible 
to ſober, thinking perſons, that a myſtery, ſufficrent to aftoniſh and 
confound the higheſt order of Angels or Archangels, fhoufd never be 
explicitly taughs poor blundering mortals? that it ſhould be only in- 
finuated, this in ſuch a flight, negligent, Socur-pocus way, as 
the aſſertion of a man at ſupper, holding a piece of bread in his own 
hand, muſt „ on: the leaſt confideration, to ſuch as will ſe 
him teaching one of the moſt abſtruſe and incomprehenfible d es 
that can be imagined? Was it not fit that there ſhould have been 
ſome little preparation to reconcile the world to this aſtoniſfing miracle, 
and bring them hereafter to adore and wonder? And, on the other 
hand, ee, there was no — myſt PI r- 3 moſt 
cautious and Qing perſon ſu @ priori the fear of 
miſtake a hereafter, as a reaſon for rejecting fi — 
in this caſe, and expreſſing the matter more plainly? The thing 
fpeaks for itſelf, It was not to palm fuch an extravagance 
—_— mankind, till after the ſubje had been ſet off with all the arts 
rhetorick and defeription, exaggerated by an infinitude of decla- 
mations, puzzled at length with ſcholaſtic diſtinctions, and the minds 
of people prepared by a long courſe of bowing and cringing to believe 
any thing concerning a ſubſtance which they were accuſtomed to adore. 
Ten or eleven centuries were hardly ſufficient to pave the way, and 


gain it a peaceable admiſſion into the minds of men, Yet a parcel 
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of Ullcorate dennen are ſappoledts uke the hint at once, to be fo 
much more acute upon this occaſion than they ever were upon any other, 
and to underſtand, as it were by inſpi that they were fwallow- 
ing down their maſter, all alive, to all human 
were only devouring a ines of Broken Deva, Surely it is not 

to be faid in ſach a whether by the friends or enenties of reve- 
lation, that the words have been thus interpreted, or may be taken 
in ſuch a ſenſe, Z 


reaſon as this is evidently . or, 
or writer was a madman; or elſe, laſtly, that the words cannot fairly 
be underſtood in a different fignification. 

The humour ef former days 


which I am now ti | 

between two of divines in a province, it might 

the moſt n nails, or whether Adam 
ereatod on Was preſehtly called to deter- 
mine theſe ipline. After a lo i 
pr ad, th —— —ꝛ— 


collected the ſenſe of the 


the end of the world. hold pre 
« und ef mired entre dicks 

the authority of their decifions upon any point of controv 
be inclined to reply to them in this manner: Holy F 
e cerely believe in God and in his Meffah. —. ſhould — 2 | 
« be ſufficient, without believing alſo in you? Shew me an 
« of Seri „where theſe doctrines are as clearly — 2 
«« plained as they have been by you, 2 — 
« to my ſal vation to believe, 24 1 fabmit at once. But do not ex- 
«« pet me to pay the ſame regard to your interpretations and eom- 
« ments, your inferences and logic, as to the word of God. 
« You tell me that God lras no mercy for hereticks, and that I muſt 
« periſh everlaſtingly, unkeſs I yield my aſſent to your capa- 
* cious creeds. I am ſorry, moſt reverend Fathers, to fall under 
«« your curſes for viewing ſuch ſubjects in a different light. But, as 
I ſee no way of coming to an nt upon the point, I think 
«« it much ſafer, notwithſtanding all that you have ſaid of God's judg- 
8 ments againſt hereticks, to truſt him with my ſoul, than you with 


« my ſenſes,” 
A miſtake 
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A miſtake once made, in this method of deciding controverſies, is 
tranſmitted to diſtant generations, becauſe men are too apt to copy 
the faults of others in their reaſoning as well as in their practice. 
And even when they have been perſuaded to examine for themſelves, 
it is not without great difficulty that they ſee into the deception : and 
being preſſed with the authority of ſuch great names, they doubt and 
heſitate where there is no room for doubt, judge with timidity, and 
perhaps never truly determine. The bulk of mankind are entire ſlaves, 
never likely to ſee the ſenſe of Scripture, upon a number vf diſputed 
ints, farther than they are ſhewed it. They are eaſily brought to 
believe at firſt, and while their minds are unpoſſeſſed: but their pre- 
judices are immortal. And, to borrow the words of an antient apo- 
| logiſt for Chriſtianity, with a little variation “L, © While nobody 
| ö «« dares to think, and all yield implicit obedience to their ſpiritual 
If « fathers, while they know 9 of what they believe, and had 
| « rather be dupes of other mens credulity, than truſt their own ſenſes 
j c and judgment,” the errors which have once prevailed are E 
ated; and there is no poſſible way left for bringing men back to the 
(| uncorrupted reaſonings of their own minds. ion 4 ent 
0 It is not therefore to ſuch men that we muſt appeal as judges af the 
F clearneſs of Scripture, who have never doubted or examined in their 
ö | lives; and who, though they hold opinions as different from each 
i other as light and darkneſs, do not hold them upon the authority of 
the Bible, but upon the 3 of ſuch as ſet up for their guides and 
interpreters. We muſt ſtudy the books themſelves, ſtudy them im- 
partially, and examine whether any thing deſerves to be conſidered as 
a doctrine of revelation, which is not there taught as ſuch, and as clearly 
expreſſed as it can poſſibly be in any human ſyſtems. And if we do 
not find them there taught in this manner, our doubts will reaſonably 
be at an end, and the queſtion decided againſt theſe pretended doctrines; 
becauſe there is no medium between being revealed and not revealed. 
Nor can it be pretended that theſe bocks refer us to future creeds and 
councils, or order us to wait for a ſupplemental revelation of the will 
of God, for underſtanding that which he has given us in the ſacred 
writings. There is no goſpel but that which firſt began to be ſpoken 
by the Lord, and was after confirmed to us by them that heard it. 
if therefore they do not clearly teach theſe doctrines, there can be 
no occaſion to believe them, or to ſuppoſe that they were taught at 
all : eſpecially when, as I obſerved before, they are myſterious and 


* Dum unuſquiſque veſtrum non cogitat—dum inconſulte geſtiunt obedire parentibus : 
dum fieri malunt alieni errotis acceflia, quam ſibi credere: dum nihil ex his que liment, 
norunt, &c. Minucii Felicis Octavius, p. 151. § 24. Ed. Davies. 

1 unintelli- 
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unintelligible, and for that reaſon requiring to be taught with the 
greateſt preciſion and accuracy at the very firſt, in order to prevent 
every miſtake, and render further explanations, becanſe they cannot 
but be ſuſpicious, entirely needleſs. es. „ ee 
And though we ſhould not always be able to diſcover the full 
meaning of every particular paſſage of Seripture, it will not follow 
that the interpretations advanced by others are therefore true. Be- 
cauſe, when the writers or ſpeakers in Scripture are teaching no new 
or abſtruſe doctrine, nor any thing upon the perfect underſtanding of 
which the everlaſting happineſs of men depended, it is natural to 
fuppoſe that they would often indulge their particular genius in figures 
and allufions, and conſult ftrength and energy more than preciſion of 
ſtile—where it muſt have been extremely difficult at firſt for any body 
beſides a wn paraphraft or fuſtian declaimer to underſtand them 
according to the letter. But it cannot be thought that they would 
teach any neceſſary doctrines in language that might eaſily be miſtaken. 
for frgure and allufion, or that, if they barely hinted at them in theſe 
paſſages, they ſhould no where elſe have clearly defined them. There 
are, no doubt, a number of incidental phrafes and indeterminate ex- 
preſſions in Scripture, as well as in every other book that has beer 
written, that the mouth of the writers or ſpeakers without any 
al intention, and where they had no deſign to furniſh ground for 
ines and inferences. There can be no good reaſon for ſuppoſing, 
that they always ſpoke. like Philoſophers or Metaphyſicians, or that 
they intended to —_— in every ſentence. Yet what is more 
common than to attribute theſe deſigns to them, in order to make way 
for our own learned diſcoveries? How often has a compariſen, z 
figure of rhetoric, an alluſion, an epithet, or even an idiom of ſpeech 
been made the foundation of ſo many ſublime myſteries? 
I remember to have heard a noiſy divine of the preſent age declaim 
with great vehemence upon that paſſage, Exod. xxxiv. 7. and that 
will by no means clear the guilty: which, as he affirmed, contained no 
teſs than the whole 2 of the Satisfaction. Beeauſe it is in the 
original, in clearing be will not clear the guilty, that is to ſay, at one 
r WEE G Ha IL: a 
2 . he The Lord will chur and he will not, = 
or, to uſe the Critick's own words, Be will clear ſo as not to clear the 
guilty, which without doubt is in the higheſt degree ſurprizing. 
How wiſely was it ordered that the Old Teſtament ſhould be written 
in a language, which had an idiom thus happily 'adapted to convey ſo 
great a wonder to poſterity! And, but that the . of ſuch 
myſteries is not given to every body, one can hardly DE our 
A ranilators. 
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Tranſlators for depriving the world of ſuch curious information, by 
ſuperſtitiouſly confining themſelves to the ſenſe, and leaving the turn 
of expreſſion wholly unnoticed. To be ſerious, if the writers of the 
facred volume intended to inſtru& the world by ſuch conceits, it is 
certainly the obſcureſt book that ever was written: becauſe, till a man 
had loſt his ſenſes, he would never think of fitting down to work upon 
an author in this manner. | | | | 

Perhaps it may have been ſometimes an hindrance to the right 
underſtanding of Scripture, that it has been believed to be written by 
a divine inſpiration. I will explain what I fay, that I may not my- 
ſelf be miſrepreſented. The high opinion which men have always 
entertained of theſe writings is very likely to have been one cauſe 
why they ſought after ſo many abſtruſe and recondite ſenſes, There 
was in their apprehenſion no explanation top grand and ſublime, or, 
as it would very often turn out, too whimſical and extravagant, to be 

iven to theſe writings on account of their original. Every word and 
tter was imagined to be big with meaning, and Critics were often 
diſpoſed to put ſenſes upon particular paſſages there, which they would 
never have thought -of abxiog to the paſſages in any human 
compoſition. Such interpretetions would at firſt probably be ſtarted, 
even by the moſt adventurous genius, with caution and apology. But 
they gained ſtrength by time, and from being retailed over and over 
* r 1 9 
as true and proper ſe e „while the original one 
was kicked out in order to make — an intruder. T this 
laſt ſtep was not ſtrictly neceſſary; for it was thought that one and 
the ſame paſſage might be taken in five, fix, or ſeven ſenſes, which 
were equally proper to it, according to the different view of the 
ſon who quoted it. If a book were ever ſo clear and intelligible in 
itſelf, would not this method of treating it in time render it com- 
pletely unintelligible? Thus while men endeavoured to honour the 
Scripture, by attributing a number of ſenſes to it, they were in dan- 
ger of bringing it into utter contempt: and by aiming to perſuade the 
world that it abounded with meanings, * gave ſome a pretence for 
objecting that it had no fixed meaning at all. 

It muſt be acknowledged that the higheſt notion which has ever 
been advanced concerning the inſpiration of the ſacred writings ought 
not to have led men into this abſurd method of commenting upon 
them. Nor will it follow, becauſe a book has been dictated — 
above, that men are at liberty to indulge their fancy in the inter- 
pretation of it, and to turn and twiſt the expreſſions all manner of 
ways, in order to bring out every poſſible ſenſe that can be . 

| - under 
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nder 


. 
te wiſdom, it muſt N 


upon the laſs of pallages, Which one could mike them. wiſe unto 


It is of confiderable importance to learn hat kind of knowledge 
we may expect from revelation,” And for this we muſt not have re- 
courſe to the figments of divines, but conſult our own cn ens, 
and the facred pages themſelves, Certainly it is not every doubtfu 
opinion, which may have been a ſubject of debate to inquiſitive minds, 
tha deſerves to be cleared up by a voice from heaven. And what 
advantage would it be to mankind, either as reaſonable creatures o 
moral agents, to have all their enguiries anſwered, and their difficul- 
ties ſolved, by the mere authority of a ſuperior being? or to have a 
number of true propoſitions put into their hands, the meaning of which 
they would be utterly unable to diſcover, and as incapable of diſcern- 
g a ſingle ſtep by which their truth might be demonſtrated; that is, 
ſhort, which had no manner of connexion either with knowledge or 
ice? Would any man in his ſenſes think them wiſer or better for 
ich a ſtock of ſcience? And though if ſuch propoſitions had actually 
come down to us from heaven, and with full evidence of their authority, 
we ſhould in that caſe have been bound never to call them in queſtion; 
believe them, we ſhould be ſaid to do improperly—yet certainly 
we can be under no obligation to ſearch for them ourſelves, and ex- 
tract them out of an inf ired book with immenſe pains and labour, 
with a long courſe of Fiogiſin and deduction, and giving meanings 
to words and ſentences which would afterwards need to be ſupported 
all the invention and acuteneſs of the moſt critical brains: becauſe 

is would not be to receive myſteries upon the authority of God, 
but to make them ourſelves. And there would be a kind of impiety 
in this practice, as it would in a certain ſenſe be charging Chriſt and 
his apoſtles with fooliſhneſs, for not delivering their meaning clearly 


upon theſe important heads; and- even pretending to be wiſer than 
heaven itſelf. And if we can rationally expect no diſcoveries from 
revelation, but ſuch as have a cloſe connection with the good conduct 
and the well-being of mankind, there cannot be a more ridiculous 
tute. f | | ö proceeding 
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proceeding than to wire-draw the Scriptures, and turn them about 


* . 


every way, in order to extract a particular ſetiſe which we Want to 


| ſupport; and thus, as it wete, compel them to ſpeak upon Certain 
. poihts, which probably they never had in view, and ac no wiſe 


man would ever habe ex FR „ . 27 EE 
For want of making theſe obvious teflections, how many doctrĩnes 
drawn from the Bible, or rather 'made for it, have been 55 8 5 in- 
to articles of faith : which, though dignified with this pompous title, 
are in reality nothing more than ſo 1 ary, ptopofitions of ſence, 
having no neceſſary connexion with a re on faith, or a virtuous 
practice? The great deſire which men had of enlarging the narrow 

bounds of human knowledge, probably. gave riſe to theſe "kind of - 
enquiries into Scripture. . But as water fever riſes higher than the 
fountain from whence it proceeds, ſo the diſcoveries which they made 
in the progreſs of n e were conformable to the prejudices 
of the age, and that imperfect philoſophy which was then in vogue. 
There was no ſubject of Phyſicks or Metaphyſicks, terreſtrial, cele- 


| ſtial or ſuperceleſtial knowledge, but was ſuppoſed to have been ſome- 


where treated and 'determined authoritatively by the ſacred penmen, 
Thus the opinions which had been imbibed in Natural Philophy 
and Aſtronomy, upon a partial view of the phenomena of nature, 
were ſuppoſed finally and indiſputably ſettled by the authority of 
God birkfelf And it was quite unſafe to treat theſe ſciences in a 
natural manner, or make any addition to the knowledge of mankind, 
for fear of falling foul upon ſome doctrine of the Church. Yet has 
our philoſophic 750040 been much enlarged by Syſtems of 
1 and Articles of Faith? If not, have we not reaſon enough 
to conclude, that this was no object of revelation? But if we are 
determined not to ſtir a ſtep upon any ſubje& without proof from 
Scripture, nor receive any information concerning the motion of, the 
heavenly bodies, the nature of the human mind, or the phenomena 
of the material world, but ſuch as is contained in terms in ſome part 
of the Bible, or to be collected from it by neceſſary conſequence, we 


may wander for ever in the dark; contrive new expedients to prop 


old ſyſtems ; and, after having travelled a round of unceftainty and 
confuſion, return to the ſame ſpot from which we ſet out. 

We have ſeen ſome perſons, out of a miſtaken notion of the per- 
fection of Scripture, vindicate every inaccuracy of ſtile; grow ſticklers 
for the groſſeſt barbariſms; and be ready to call upon men to admire 
and commend defects, for which the utmoſt that human nature claims 
is pardon and indulgence. Can it be proved with any more evidence, 
that it was the deſign of revelation to furniſh us with a complete 

5 X ſyſtem 
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Often pf - naturab and itellactuab kao than it was to us 
« perfect taodel of: dne writing? If not, Row ill has — 
e ed in drawing out and ſupporting ſuch ſyſtems; which; let 
them prove true or falſe, revelation is the ſame : becauſe they do not 
affect the main inconteſtable ſubjects of its heavenly dodrine, but 
only certain independent circutnſtances, and part of the drels in which 
it appears to the world? To draw up Articles upon Articles, and 
them by the moſt ſolemn acts of particular Eccleſiaſtical bo- 
dies, has ſerved to no better purpoſe, than to oppreſs mankind with 
an inſupportable load; and abridge that liberty wherewith Chriſt hath 
made ws fre... *. N , ** J | 1 
It has been the great buſineſs of men of learning in later ages, 
to ſhe that a number of ſpeculations, taught upon the authority of 
revealed religion, have no foundation in the text of Scripture—a, ne- 
gative labour, which has been thrown upon them by the injudiciouſ- 
neſs and precipitancy of former divines. The chief difficulties which 
they have to combat in this attempt ariſe from long-eſtabliſhed pre- 
judices; which give weight to aſſertions and arguments, that have 
little or none in themſelves. It would not be hard to prove that theſe 
ſpeculations are not deducible from the nature and reaſon of things. 
But this and more is freely graited them by their opponents. It is 
not allowed them howewer d ge from the incomprehenſibleneſs 
of ſuch doctrines to reaſen, ever that ey were not fit ſubjects for 
revelation, or that they "Hot have been taught in paſſages which 
will evidently, without the leaſt violetice, bear-a very different mean- 
ing. For this-reaſon they ate often enlarge upon parti- 
cular paſſages of Scripture, and 10 words and ſentences with 
a critical nicety; in afder to. ſhew, that ggneral concluſions will not 
follow from particular premiſes, ſat when one point has been proved 
and another taken for granted, the concluſion from both is far from 
being eſtabliſhed, and ſometimags perhaps to correct groſſer blunders 
than theſe. If they — fay too much upon theſe occaſions for 
thinking perſons, it is almoſt always too little for the prejudices and 
paſſions of the bulk of mankind. | 
Nor do they think it fair to employ thoſe arts of controverſy which 
have been adopted without ſcruple by others. To drown objections 
with the cry of hereſy, to filence adverſaries by raiſing a clamour 
againſt their perſons or ſentiments, and to confign them over for 
conviction to the judgment of the Magiſtrate in this world, or of 
God Almighty in the next, they think as little allowed to them in 
the character of Chriſtians as of F 8 They would — 
2 defend 
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defend any particular truths of the goſpel, though ever ſo im 
With duch mad zeal, as to betray n gion whi y 

ſupport; nor ſtickle for the peculiarities of apy one 

in ſuch a manner, as to render it impoſſible they ſh 

time be Chriſtians. They wiſh to fulfil all the 

charity as well as zeal; and not like many, who 

their wiſdom, to ſtand in need of an indulgence in their own caſe, 

which they have ever denied to others, and be obliged to ſue for an 

intereſt in that charitable prayer, which was once put up for mad 

mercileſs Bigots, by the. greateſt Miracle af candour and patience 

which the world ever ſaw, Father forgive them, for they = nat 

what they do, , . 
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H E doctrine of à teſürrection is one of tie grand ſupports of the 
„ goſ I, and neceſſary to eftabliſh the credibility of its other promiſes. 
* . language of Chriſt is, be that believeth on me hath everlaſting life, 
=" John vi. 47; but men continue mortal, notwithſtanding they embtac 

the  golpeh and conform to its rules: the precepts of Chriſtianity help us to live 
in eſt manner, but not to live for ever; the ſtricteſt and moſt undeviating 
virtue cannot alter the ſettled laws of nature, The divine power alone can re- 
verſe its own conſtitution, ſo as to free us from the neceſſity of dying, or reſtore 
us to life, after it has been taken away. But Chriſtianity ſecures to us no ſuch 
exemprion as the former; I ſay ſecures to u, becauſe though it be uncertain on 
whom it will fall, yet it us happen; that -ſome will entirely eſcape death. 
Such as are alive in the laſt age of the world, and at the coming of Chrift; 
ſhall enter into his kingdom without dying, and exchange at once à corruptible 
for an incorruptible ſtate: of whom, they quit hir life and every thing 
that is mo yet om account of the i neous change they undergo, it 
cannot be ſo properly faid, that they die, as, in the (expreſſive phraſe of the 
Apoſtle, that mortality is #p of life," 1 Cor. v. 4. This however is a 
privilege, which does not extend beyond 4 "fingle * cannot be the ex- 
pectation of all mankind: it cannot poſſibly concern thoſe who are already dead, 
and are probably the far more numerous part of the whole race of men: it 
cannot intereſt ſuch as are now living, with any degree of certainty, We may 
prefer the condition of an uninterrupted life, we may wiſh to eſcape dying, we 
may deſire with the Apoſtle not ts b# wnchathed but to be eloathed upon: bur the 
only perſuaſion which our prefent circumſtances will admit to eaſe the mind, 
and remove every apprehenſion, is, that though this earthly-houſe of our taberna · 
cle ſhould be Abel we dave a building of God, an houſe not made with hands, 
eternal in the beavens, 2 Cor. v. 1. We muſt, for our greater aſſurance, re- 
cur to the promiſe of our Saviour, he who believeth in me, though be were dead, 
yet fhall be live again, Jobn xi. 25, And to what is ſaid by the Apoſtle, fer tv 
this end Cbriſ both died, and roſe, and lived again, that be might be Lord both 
of the dead and of the living, Rom. xiv. 9. that whether” we wake or fleep, at 
the time of his coming, we ſbould live together with bim, 1 Theſſ. v. 10. We 
need not wonder then to ſee the Apoſtle ſtrenuouſly maintaining a doctrine 
which is. ſo neceſſary to our ſatisfaction and hope. He is pleading, 1 
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his own cauſe and the cauſe of his fellow apoſtles, the common cauſe of Chriſti- 
ans, the cauſe of all the virtuous dead in every age and nation, in fine, the 
cauſe of the divine juſtice, mercy, and veracity. There never was a- falſe 
doctrine, which crept into the church of God, more immediately ſubverſive of 
the goſpel, more contrary to the tenour f its promiſes, than this, which ſeems 
to have been in danger of ſpreading among the Corinthians, that there is 20 
reſurrefion of the — Other opinions may affect its ſplendour, and eclipſe 
part of its light: but this, once admitted, plunges us in total darkneſs, It 
leaves us nothing to hope from the miſſion and exaltation of the Son of God; 
or, at leaſt, confines the rewards of the. goſpel ta a few who ſhall happen 7 be 
alive at his coming: inſtead of producing à noble ſuperiority to the world, it 
reconciles us to it as our portion and hope; inſtead of teaching us to contemn 
the preſent life, and ſacrifice it, if needs be, to religion or the publick welfare, 
it leads us to cheriſh it as our only chance for happineſs, and that without which 
a good conſcience can neither be felt nor rewardeeecc. 

t will be enquired who was the author of this ſentiment, and what notions 

he or his party could form of Chriſtianity upon ſo ſtrange an hypotheſis; for 
they continued to make profeſſion of it, and probably might not ip ſecret daubt 

the truth of the goſpel; nor does the apoſtle, notwithſtapding their error, tre: 

them upon the foot of apoſtates. We may wonder perhaps how any tnen coul. 

hold Chriſtianity, and yet reject the doctrine of a reſurrection. But it is to be en- 
ſidered that in thoſe early times, when as yet there was.no written rule of faith, 
and the truths of Chriſtianity were not become ſo familiar to its en was 
more eaſy for thoſe who appeared under the character of preachers of th goſpel, 
if they were ſo diſpoſed, to abuſe 2 of unwary minds, We might 

with greater reaſon call in queſtion the ſincerity of the propagator of this doc» 
trine, who could ground it no divine authority. And the point would be 

decided, if we could be certain that he pretended to receive what he taught by 
expreſs revelation, and not as an opinion which had been long embraced, and 
of ſufficient authority on account of the perſons who firſt maintaided. it, in ſhort, 
as the favourite ſpeculation of a party, bores GP hold their own peculiarities 
as ſacred as any truths of divine original. I am the more inclined to think this 
latter might be the caſe, becauſe it appears that ſeveral perſons went about 
preaching the goſpel at that time, without a ſpecial appointment to the office, 
and without any other furniture than a general knowledge of the facts upon 

which Chriſtianity was built, the miſſion, reſurrection, and aſcenſion of the Son 

of God: who, having no explicit. knowledge of. the gaſpel ſcheme, could only 
ſpeak of it conformably to the notions they had before entertained of the moral 

government of God, and the kingdom of his Mefliab. Such was Apollos, who 

was inſiruted in the way of the Lord, and, being fervent in ſpirit, ſpoke and taught 

diligently the things of the Lord, knowing only the baptiſm of John : but was after- 
wards more perfectly informed by Aquila and Priſcilla concerning be way of 
Chrift, Acts xviii. 24, 25. They were for the moſt part Jews, zealous for the 

law and their numerous traditions; and, to ſpeak of them in the language of the 

apoſtle, being ignorant of tbe righteouſne/s of God, or what he required of men 

under the goſpel, went about to gt abliſb their awn righteouſneſs, and by teaching 

men to obſerve the law of Moſes were in a fair way to introduce contuſion and 


flavery into the churches of Chriſt. . It does not appear, however that the choſen 
| apoſtles 


%, 
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apoſtſes 'of Cheiſt were at all diſpleaſed with theſe volun 
couraged them in the di 5 
conſiſtetit with Obatian f 


» had fallen by their 
by the commandment | 


: 


in the introductions to moſt of his epiſtles) for 
not and could not pretend to. If then we ſu 
of to be one of theſe valuntary miſſionaries, ' a Jew, 4 
ably conjectutes, of the ſect of the Sadducses, we fre: 
upon which he ſer himſelf up againſt the apoſtle, a 4 
equally- with him (though not {ct apart by a divine call) 
to the doctrine of a reſurrection, which was openly denied by his 
The Saddurees were not a ſet of Jewiſh infidels; as we ma 
ſider them. They acknowledged the divine -miffion/ of Mojo 
to his authority as & lawgiver: and, which-is much in their favoury 
the traditions of the elders, and all that ſenſdleſ@g'heap-of fo wh 
built upon oral teſtimony and a kind of faith that will ſwallow the'moſt'excx 
vagant abſurdities. They differed from the Phariſees in ſome other points, 
denying the exiſtence of angels and ſpifits, her with the reſurreQion'of the 
dead; which laſt was no explicit doctrine of the Mofaic revelation, 
enough to ſatisfy us of this, if we had no other proofs, that · dur Lord 
with them only by eonſequence, from the 'writiogs of the | Few 
Matth. xxii. 29. And he does hot condemmn them us rejecting the Scriptures; 
but as uainted with their full meaning, and ignorant of the great power 
of God. We may therefore ſafely conclude that it was a doctrine rather hinted 
at than revealed, and left to be gathered by deduction and inference rather than 
made an explicit part of the divine promiſe: agreeably to what the writer to 
the Hebrews obſerves, that the way into the bolieft of all war not mad manifeſt 
while the firſt tabernacle was landing, Heb.'ix. 8. | tt ate 
This ſect was neither large nor po and, as Joſephus informs us, con- 
ſiſted chiefly of perſons of rank and power; which is eaſy enough to be conceived, 
when we remember that it ſupported an opinion ſo favourable to the oppreſſions 
of the great, and to that practical principle by which they have moſt religiouſly 
8 their conduct, that the world and all things in it were made for them. 
he ſpeculation however which diſtinguiſhed their ſect ſeems to have had a very 
innocent original; and, if we may credit the accounts which are given us. 
owed its riſe to a N= Antigonus, a Jewiſh doctor, which he inculcated 
frequently upon his ſcholars,' that God ſhould not be obeyed with a view 
to any reward.” A piece of refinement-in morality which is entirely falſe and 
unnatural, It ſhall be inſiſted upon as much as any advocate for this opinion 
can defire, that virtue is to be honoured and loved for its own fake, that God. 
muſt be obeyed becauſe it is Tight, and becauſe his commandments are juſt and. 


they 
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good: yet is it not alſo another reaſon why ye ſhould -love and embrace. 


iſe 


wen. bc conſpire with in the 

_ growth of more liberal and exaleed rag” 

ples? And if the conſtitution of nature )be.faveurable to right e that, 

in the ordinary courſe of things, integrity and the government of our paſſions 

is a greater ſource of enjoyment than any vicious in * or if, in taking 
e 


appointed them; and not whe as the friend of righteouſneſs, but as the parent 

res their victory g 

On, — and hold forth a crown to contending virtue, it ſeems unjuſt 
teful 


5 promiſed, 


" & 
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promiſed, riſes 10the and evils of life, and becomes accept- 

able. 10 God, the true, diſciple of - Jeſus, and heir of the kingdom of righteouſ- 

neſs, for which he looks and hopes. 

But to return From the ſentiment which I have been © 

pin aye von peers" wi which ſeems to be juſt only upon 

the ſuppoſition that there is ao ) ſome of the ſcholars of 

whom was Sedec, founder of the ſect of the Sadducees, concluded; that in fi 

there was none; and therefore taught. that there was no reſuttection from the 
preſent the above-mentioned peculiarities, opinions 

. conformable. | had the Qation of a 
Meſſiah z and would with much 
more | nature, differ- 


neſs, from the other empires bf the 


ing in 
wal.” | lis when they ſaw. their prince te- 
moved out of the world, | | fulfilled. the expectations of men, and 
reſtored the kinge could only believe, without rejecting their 
former principles, t appear again, When it ſhould pleaſe God, to 
execute the - councils -: nz; and -raiſe his favourites to thoſe honours,; 
which, though ſhort and periſhi the-higheſt which God could beſtow, 
or man. recei iod of his exiſtence here, | 


That. the Chriſtians. at Corinth did admit the reſurrection of Chriſt, 


but have inſiſted principally and immediately the proof of this, and la- 
their incredulity. Neither is it 

. likely that they ſhould at all have embraced, or continued to profeſs the Chriſtian 
faith, unleſs the reſurrection of Chriſt had been atteſted and confirmed to their 
ſatisfaction. It was notorious that Jeſus of Nazareth had been apprehended, 
and put to death. It was equally certain, that he had not, durin life, ful- 
filled all the predictions, which, however they were, to be underſtood, they 
judged ought to be accompliſhed in the Meſſiah. How then could they receive 
him for their Prince, and the Holy One of God, without theſe characters? and 
how could they expect the remainder of the prophecies, to be accompliſhed by 
him, who was held under the power of death, and upon their principles, mult 
be held ſo for ever? They could not but diſcern the force of that part of the 
apoſtle's argument, if Chriſt be not raiſed, your faith is vain, ye are yet in your fins, . 
and can have no nable hope of divine favour, or ſalvation, to be commu- 
nicated to you, by the perſon who, as our religion teaches, has been appoinzed 
of God for this purpoſe. "Heh . | 
We have no reaſon to think, becauſe the Sadducees rejected the hope of a 
reſurrection, and of any external marks of the md approbation to the 1 
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that therefore they had ſuch refined notions of the Mefſiah's kingdom, 
© pl that it only conſiſted in g their morals co u gre: 
eight of perfection, in multiplying the occafians 


the character of the perſon. who was to introduce it; ſo neither was it to be ex- 
peed, that the contrary belief ſhould operate much in the Sadducers, upon 
thoſe apprehenſions which ſeem to have been common and uniform throughout 
the nation. Both parties expected a kingdom under the Meffinh, and both a 

temporal kingdom. e en ee e e en NOR. 4 
Do we wonder that men ſhould maintain fuch inconſiſtencies ? To deny a 
reſurrection altogether, and admit it in -a fingle inſtance? What falſe opinion 
is there which does not ſomewhere imply an inconſiſtency, though it may not 
appear to thoſe who defend it? And who ever held an opinion which appeared 
to him to involve a contradiction? But is this too glaring to impoſe itſelf upon 
the human mind ? Perhaps they did not view the two eaſes in a fimilar- light, 
and had not the ſame kind of objections to the one as to the other. T t 
admit the reſurrection of Chriſt, as 8 on account of the divine 
promiſe, and the accompliſhment of predictions, whigh muſt otherwiſe fall to the 
ground; and yet refuſe to acknowledge it of all ind, becauſe this could 
only take place for the ſake of a retribution, which it was a fundamental article 
of their _ to deny. 1 the —— 3 _— P fons with 
reſpe& to the divine power and the poſſibility o act, if I may expreſs it 
x59 I ſpeak of reſtoring life to a body which had not lain fires whale days in 
the grave, and the collecting and reuniting the different particles of the human 
frame, which had been ſcattered over the of the world, and mingled with 
all the elements. For ſome ſuch miſtake concerning the nature of a reſurrection, 
which the apoſtle endeavours to correct, it is probable might give riſe to the 
ueſtion which they put to him, not for the ſake of information, as I have ob- 
erved in its place, but by way of ſcoff, and to render the doctrine of a reſur- 

rection ridiculous, with what bodies do they came? ln 

It is not difficult to conceive, in what light the hope of the goſpel muſt be 
conſidered by thoſe who denied a reſurrection of the dead, and that which 
Chriſtianity joins to it, and is only rational in ſuch connection, the aſſumption 
of the living to a ſtate of immortality. For ſince theſe two points, which are 
ſo clearly taught by Chriſt and his apoſtles, diſtinguiſh the true ſalvation of the 
goſpel, from the groundleſs expectations of prejudiced Jews, and reſtrain it to. 
an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and which fadeth not away, eternal in the 
heavens ; to the hope of which we are begoiten again, as the r expreſſes 
it, by the reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt; thoſe men, who 1 the truth of his 
reſucrection, but did not allow it to be the foundation of this better hope, muſt, 
if they expected any thing from their Meſſiah, neceſſarily recur to the vain con- 
ceits which the goſpel had exploded, and content themſelves with the expecta- 
tion of a temporary, uncertain, happineſs, I call it temporary, becauſe, what- 
| : ever 
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ever. were ita nature, it muſt-be coined: to the t. 'tranſitorylife bf men: 
| it uncertain, becauſe they could bave ho age when it would take 
| and, unle& they could! be aſſuted of an endleſi exiſtence, it muſt always 
—— — which _ 5 upon them | 

opinion. they who are fallen in 

on fi ion that the dead never riſe, > 

if an ibi life we bave in Chriſt, we are of all men 
perpemally. diſtracted with fears and apprehenfiong ; or 
calamities of life, and the ſuperadded afflitions 
| upon us, to the almoſt certain loſs of 


goſpel ſalvation. 


| | vidhi a — power, nor an expecta- 
tion which we could reaſonably form, from the divine righteouſneſs and c ö 


we might, with reaſon, call in queſtion the truth of Chriſt's reſurrection, 
if we refuſed to perfections in the Deity, which are as efſen- 
tial to the production of ongievent' as of the other. He therefore aſſerts, 


ſuch a ition, that goſpel is a falſchood; their faith — ner 
that all t I they had formed, upon e 
true and well-founded, muſt piove no better than an idle dream. But the very 
is argument implies, that he had ſome hope of drawing them out of 


— happily choſen to convert an infidel, who makes no ſeruple of rejecting 
both the propoſitions. bt, | | 

By treating their error in this way, the apoſtle ſecures two conſiderable points 
towards their conviction. Firſt, that, upon a ſuppoſition there is no reſurrection 
of the dead, Chriſtianity cannot be true becauſe the reſurrection of Chriſt, the 
foundation on which it is built, would be taken away: ſecondly, that granting 
this fact might ſtand.- as it did, and that as to external evidence their religion 
ſhould continue the ſame, yet there were other reaſons ſufficient to deſtroy its 
credibility;z ſince, in their view of it, it was. a ſcheme diſhonourable to God, 
and ruinous to ſuch as embraced it; leaving them ſtript of all encouragement 
and ſu and, by the. fufferings to which they were expoſed on account of 
their faith, in a much worſe condition than they were without it. But it was 
contrary to common ſenſe to believe, that God ſhould fo particularly interpoe 
in behalf of religion and virtue, and afrerward it ſuch as obeyed his call, 
and forſook the vices and corruptions of the world, to be, finally and uſon the 
whole, as to external circumſtances, 3 and calamitous oi _ 
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the nature of life and death, or ,the paſſage 
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kind. He has likewiſe an Ytunity of triumphing, from the teſtimony 
which he and the reſt of the apoſtles had borne to the reſurrection of Jen; 

which muſt have been altogether falſe, a direct contrudiction to the truth of God 
and the conviction of their own' minds, if there was no ſuch thing as a reſurrection 
from the dead. And here we can hardly fail to draw. an inference, as has been 
often done, in favour of Chriſtianity, from the witneſs which the firſt preachers 
of it have borne to the truth of the facts upon which it is founded together 
with the conſciouſneſs which they ſhewed, on all occaſions; of their own inte- 
grity, and the goodneſs of their cauſe; and their being ſo firmly perſuaded that 
It was morally impoſſible that they ſhould be conſidered in the light of impoſ- 
tors, as to venture to oppoſe the innocence of their on characters, as one of 
the ſtrongeſt arguments they could employ, to convince” a party which was 
formed againſt them, of the errors into which they were unhappily fallen. Such 
an abſurdity did it appear in their eyes, for any man to conceive, that they had, 
out of mere gaiety of heart, gone about to impoſe _ the world, in a matter 
where they had no intereſt at all; and chearfully ſuffered the greateſt calamities 


in defence of a falſehood, which none but the molt abandoned minds were capable 


of maintaining in order to avoid them. | 
From all this. the apoſtle concludes, both that Chrift was indeed riſen, and 
become the firſt-fruits of them that ſlept, or that all the dead in Chriſt ſhould riſe, 
after the example of their glorified head, which laſt is the point he had propoſed 
to prove. His argument is wholly grounded upon the abſurdities, which muſt 
follow from ſuppoſing the truth of the contrary opinion. He does not enter 
into any metaphyſical diſquiſitions 8 the limits of the divine power, 
rom one to the other; nor offer 

any direct proof of the certainty or poſſibility of a reſurrection: but he has ſhewni 
ſuch conſequences to be deducible from the ſentiment he intends to refute, as 
nothing but the downright impoſſibility of a reſurrection will authorize” us to 
admit. Who can endure to hear of ſo many noble minds, the ornaments of 
human nature, and ſupports of righteouſneſs, in the age in which they lived, 
periſhing for ever, by the malice and cruelty of the worſt of men? or think, 
with patience, of the unchecked triumphs of the wicked, the final oppreſſion 
of virtue and deſtruction of the work of God? What trifling difficulties, up- 
on the ſubject of a reſurrection, deſerve to be weighed againſt the filial and pious 
hope of ſouls allied to heaven; againſt the order of the univerſe, and the truth 
of the Almighty ? ü | | | 
I can, by no means, perſuade myſelf, that the perſons to whom St. Paul is 
writing, held the immortality of the ſoul and a ſtate of retribution; and that the 
only diſpute, which he has wich them, is concerning the reſurrection of the body 
(as this doctrine 1s generally underſtood among Chriſtians) and its reunion with 
the ſoul at the coming of Chriſt. I loſe, upon this ſtate of the queſtion, all 
the force and conſequence of his argument. I diſcern no reafon he has to give 
up the dead in Chriſt for loſt, or to deplore the living as the moſt calamitous 
and hopeleſs of mankind. What! are thoſe beings loſt, who, freed*from the 
dark priſon of their bodies, rove through boundleſs tracts of ſpace, and enjoy 
a life that is pure, ſpiritual, and exalted? Is it juſt to affirm concerning ſuch 
unembodied ſpirits, who are aſſimilated to angels and the bleſſed inhabitants 
of Paradiſe; and, having dropt all the groſs corporeal particles, which before 
clogged 


things, and virtue toward- mankind, ha 
life, that they are of all abe maſt miſerable? 

periſbe ? Muſt, we vnderſtdnd it as Platarch,. ho, writing on the 
ſubject of death, in a treatiſe againſt Epi > to ſhew that we cannot live, 
even in pleaſure, upon the principles of that philoſopher, ſays, But men 
« univerſally a at ſomething gloomy and horrible, at thoſe repreſenta- 
tions of death, which deſcribe it as a ſtate of ignorance, oblivion, and utter 
« inſenſibilityz and are confounded: at ſuch expreſſions as theſe, . he is periſbed. 
he is deſtroyed; he is no more in bei Kas weer re Kr, dat vo anipn- 
% rat, nat v un 2001 | Op. Mor. p. 254-1. 7. Ba. 1382. Or is 
this ſenſe too hatſu, and muſt we believe that they are in a ſtate of puniſh- 
ment? But I will ſhew. preſently that chis cannot have place. Nothing re- 
mains then but to ſu that theſe ſeparate ſpirits are in circumſtances of un- 


ſtrong enough to overcome their grief, a3 long as they comnue ſeparated frog 
leg 


* unleſs there be a reſurrection of the body. Though truly it had need 
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faith was an idle fiction, a mere non-entiry, -which could only be embraced 
defigning knaves or eaſy fools, unleſs n reſurreftion SY 


mitted. But I will not inſiſt upon thibs:bur go on to prove, that, grant. 
them as much as they require;/-the conteſſton will not in the leaſt: help their 
hypotheſis, or ſerve to clear up the we are now ena mining 
If there be no life to come; the is without controverſy an | 
becauſe it has fo fully aſſerted this-dafirne. But if there be: lia tu chmee 
though the goſpel ſhauld-at the ſame time ho falſe, it will by no means follow 
that all who die in the faich of Chriſt muſt everlaflinglyperiſh.. Let me, wich- 
out offence, for a moment only, that the Chriſtian religion deſerves no 
more credit than the many ſuperſtitions which have abuſed mankind, by turns, 
with a fictitious authority ; that the facts, . which, it is built, are either 
highly dubious or notoriouſly falſe; and its iſes as vain av the writin 
which contain them: I aſk, this fuppoſiction, are the men wha, yet fond 
tenacious of its truth, hn hate bodies ind lives by the model of ita precepts, 
in a worſe ſtate than they who ia every nation and land fear God and work righte- 
ouſneſs ? Is it a ſuperſtition fo uncommonly deteſtable, ſo plainly repugnant to 
the attributes and government of God, that nothing can render the -of it 
ſafe, except the fingle circumſtance, which we muſt then ne rezect, of ita 
— authentic and divine? or do we _ Go that all goa who have 
carried away, however innocently, wi | religions and corrupted 
doctrines of the Norid. ſhall be involved. in one common condemnation ; and 
that none but philoſophers and freethinkers ſhall inherit tb kingdom of God? 
Hard indeed would be the lot of human beings, if involuntary ignorance and 
error, which, before the moſt partial judges, might paſs for ſome ſort of alle- 
viation of the worſt of conduct, muſt draw down ruin upon thoſe, ho have 
excelled in real virtue, and in every thing which is acceptable to God, and ap- 
proved of men. If Chriſt be not raiſed; I grant that we have no hope left us, 
as Chriſtians; but if there be a life to come, though the doctrine of a reſurrec- 


tion, and conſequently ,of Chriſtianity itfelf, be falſe; I cannot believe that all 


fuch as have died in the faith of Chriſt are periſhed, without admitting one of 
two very great abſurdities; either, that all mankind will be equally pumſhed in 
a future ſtate; or that Chriſtians alone, of all the religious parties which have 
divided the world, whatever have been their character and conduct, ſhall, for 
this reaſon alone, becauſe they were Chrifians, be numbered with Tranſgreſſors 
and evil doers; and, as ſuch, be excluded for ever, from the favour and preſence 
of the Parent of the univerſe. | 

I know of but one more ſtate of the queſtion which can be given, in order to 
evade my concluſion, and which has, in part, been adopted by ſome men of 
conſiderable reputation in the learned world; namely, that the apoſtle's diſcourſe 
is not concerning Chriſtians in general, who have died, but of ſuch in particular, 
as had borne teſtimony to the truth of Chriſtianity, and the reſurreftion of Chriſt z 
whom he joins with himſelf in the preceding verſe, and of whom many were 
fallen afleep; and therefore he aſſerts that they were periſhed, as having been 
falſe witneſſes againſt God, if there be no reſurrection, and Chriſt be not raiſed. 
But there is very little appearance of probability in this. The words are far 
from being characteriſtit of falſe witneſſes and deceivers: on the contrary, zbey 
ibat are in Chriſt, the dead in Chriſt, and thoſe who ſleep in Feſus, are —_ 
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rue, whether there 


there be or be not 4 reſurrection ? He argues 
3 — J ng verſe, then alſo we are found 
— — — up Chriſt 
—— ogy if 'the dead rife not : becauſe His 
a the character uf the ie r — 
5 — 2 ; and becauſe it implied a real 
and contradiction to r eee 
to ſuppoſe that they had maintained ſo 1 falſhvod, without an 2 — 
ef henour or advantage, and at the — — — 
to them, as catiomal beings und members of the human fociery..; And be might 
have proceaded further, and have ſhewn if he had pieuſed, wich the ſame 
h of argument, that many of theſe witneſſes had left the world, without 
the teſtimony which chey tad borne during | 
it's 


nt; but rather betray- 
——— reluctance 


e « You ſay that they 
. met wich the fate which they de- 
by this inference? did you 


« — Well, rem rs 
« ſerved? What do —— 
izr de ſo very new and 


expect to xaiſe our i 
ors ſhould periſh ? or ſo very contrary to the juſtice 
and impartiality of the Divine Being, that we muſt grant a an . in. 
order that fuch"men as theſe may-be reſtored to life and hap * * 
1 chink it muſt appear plain to every body, _ the apoſtle gains noth 
to his cauſe, if he be indeed ſpeaking here of impoſtors, by Away that — 
have periſhed. His argument at leaſt requires that the e is ſpeaking, 
of be ſuppoſed innocent, lincere and honeſt in the faith 75 eſpouſed, and in; 
which they died. And it will be much ſtrengthened. if we ſuppoſe, furth her, 
that the faith which they embraced was of divine original, and conſequently 
that they were called, as T may fay, by the voice of God himſelf, to thoſe 
bans and dg, which the red foe the fake of the goſpel. By 
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| this he gains two very conſiderable points, towards convincing the perſons, who 


were fallen into this error, concerning a reſurrection ; ſirſt, the exciting com- 
paſſion for thoſe, who, if they have petifhed, have periſned undeſer vediy, and 
0 then on to an opinion which is [clogged with ſuch odious conſe- 
quences. adds, with the ſame view, that F we bave hope in Chi only in 
this life, e are of all men the moſt uu of ae nn SR e 
hut if it be not very probable, that the upoſtle ſhould defend a reſurreQioir. 
of the body, by ſuch arguments as theſe, it is ſtill leſs likely, that his adverſa- 
ries ſhould object merely to this article, as it is fuppoſed,. of the Chriſtian faith. 
If Mr. Lock's conjecture be juſt, it was a Sadducee, who ſet up for a leader 
of the new faction, and was the of the diſturbances and errors 
in the Corinthian church. There are reaſons enough, from theſe. two epiſtles 
P the Corinthians, as well as 1 of 4 1 = — — 
the oppoſition proceeded, originally, from one or other I who © 
were at all times indefatigable in their attempts, to bring into diſcredit the cha- 
rater and labours of the apoſtle of the Gentiles, and introduce their doctrines 
and traditions into the church of Chriſt. And who ſhould teach and 
the ſentiment, we are now ſpeaking of, c but a Sadducee ? The Phariſees; it is 
well known, were ſo zealous for the hopę of a reſurrection, as to fide with the 
apeſtle upon a particular occaſion, When their favourite opinion w brought 
into the debate, A xiii. 9. Now hate ver miſtaken apprehenſions the Sad- 
ducees might entertain, concerning the manner of a reſurrection of the dead, 
and however they might object at times to the doctrine, from the corruption 
of the body, the entire diſſolution and alteration of its parts; yet the grand reaſon 
for which they rejected it, was, as we before obſerved, becauſe it was the pre- 
lude to a future life, and a ſtate of retribution. What appearance then is the 
that any of them ſhould admit the very point which firſt led them to deny a 
reſurrection, © the hope of a life to come; and then cavil about a circum- 
ſtance, that is quite immaterial to the ſcheme which they had adopted? For 
when they have once admitted, that men are capable of ſenſation, and conſe- 
quently of rewards and puniſhments, after this life, and before a. reſurrection; 
the grand difficulty about the reſurrection of the dead inſtantly ceafesz and the 
diſtinction between them and the Phariſees is loſt under an empty name. And, 
according to the account which Foſephus gives us of the different ſects of the Jews, 
the Phariſees maintained a reſurrection of the body as little as the Sadducees, For, 
believing the ſoul's immortality, they believed that the ſouls of good men alone re- 
moved into other bodies, while thoſe of the wicked were puniſhed everlaſtingly . 
»Im aware that the above paſſage has been gonerally quoted to ſhew, that the Phariſees 


maintained the Pythagorean doctrine of a tranſmigration of from one body to another. 
And I am willing to reſt tht matter upon this footing : becauſe, though it will not then directly 
prove their belief that the ſoul would receive a different body at the reſurrection, yet this ſeems 
to follow from if by an almoſt neceſſary conſequence. For as it is not credible that the ſoul ſhould 

be joined at the reſurrection to each of theſe different bodies, ſo there can be no reaſon for givi 

this preference to one above another, or calling this one the ſoul's own body in oppoſition to 
the reſt, when they were all alike its property or habitation, though at different times. And, 
upon this ſtate of the queſtion, there is room for the ſame curious problem with which the Saddu- 
cces once attempted to puzzle our Saviour, Math. xxii. 23. For ſuppoſing the ſame ſoul to have 
animated any number of different bodies, ſeven for inſtance, or more, by turns, - whoſe ſhall ſhe be 
at the reſurrection? for ſhe was united to each of them. Nor is the objection ſo eaſily anſwered in 
one caſe as the other: for here, by the very hypotheſis, the ſame bodies muſt appear again; and, if 
they 
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the ſentiment, which the apoſtle is confuting, ſprang from the ſchools 
Philoſophers; ſome of whom taught that there is a life to come, though 
under the name of an anaſtafis or reſurrection; there would have been more 
ſor the ſuppoſition; that | they believed the ſoul's exiſtence after death, 
denied a:refarretion' of the body. But it was too early for Philo- 
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later times; when more of the wi/e men according 
rich and mighty, embraoed the religion of a cruci- 
n « corrùpt ſcheme of ine and diſci- 
pa into the C — ian world. It is „ 1 yds aw is- 
ſuppoſed to Muting, was eſpouſed, about a century later, by t ar- 
cionites and ſome other Labs of whom. Juſtin Martyr ſays, ** who alſo affirm 
there is no reſurrection of the dead, but that their ſouls are taken up into 
« heaven at the inſtant of death; do not imagine them to be Chriſtians.” Oi x 
Ne un SEVERE ringen cpr n, aN ajuct Te arrohrnorty v Taue aur ava- 
„ un ure,” avres Xpigtaruc. Dial. cum Tryphone, 
pars ſec. p. 312. ed. Thirlby. In which , the oppoſition between the belief 
of a reſurre&ion, and the immediate tion of the ſoul into a ſtate. of hea- 
venly glory, would incline one to think, that ſuch as adopted the one, rejected 
the other. For the article of a reſurrection of the fleſh, or body, which after- 
wards obtained, and was inſerted in the prom creeds, ſeems to have owed its 
birth to a wre/ched * to reconcile the doctrine of Chriſt with the ſpecula- 
tions of Philoſophy, and to blend them together; evidently adjudging to the 
latter the palm of this ſublime diſcovery concerning a future exiſtence, and only 
* _ former 2 unneceſſary e a putrified, * 
body from ve; reuniting it to ready enjoyin reward 
"7 ov! of an love To ſuch lan A 2 he bodie 
The Scripture never to us in age as this, that t ies 
of men ſhall be raiſed, and united again to thee Bals in the day of Chriſt. 
It ranges them all under two claſſes, the living and the dead; of whom, Chriſt 
is equally repreſented as Lord and Judge. Theſe we might again divide, 
according to their characters, into the righteous and the wicked; and conſider 
what the — . aſſerts concerning both: but it will be ſufficient to our 
e, 


3 


poo purpoſe, if we examine the owe doctrine concerning the former 
uch as are ſaid to be in Chriſt, and the faithful ſervants of God, in every age. 
Of the pious dead then, and ſuch as die in the Lord, it is affirmed, that 


ſhall come forth to the refarrefion 
Torr her with 


life, and riſe incorruptible; that the living 
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St. Paul, with relation to the hope of the goſpe. 
Though they frequently and — aſſert the doctrine 
from the __ & their Mag ac rg ee yy a 
aringly drawn from that topick we, commonly apprehend. Nor are 
3 generally drawn from the brevity of human life and the cer- 
tainty of death. Neither do I' remember that Chriſtians are ever conſidered as 
under an abſolute neceffity of dying, or exhorted univ to expect and pre- 
— for death. Theſe conſiderations, however weighty in ſelves, are ſwal- 
wed up by another, ſtill more grand and intereſting; which ſhould continually 
poſſeſs the minds of Chriſtians—the appearance of their Lord and Saviour. Fhis 
event is perpetually ſet forth, aa the terror of the wicked, the — of che 
righteous; a prelude of deſtruction to ungodly. men, but oi honour tion 
to the virtuous; when be ſball come to be glorified in hit ſaints, and admired in a 
them that believe. For this they are to be in readineſs; to lool for it, that it 
may not come upon them unawares, nor find them immerſed in the vices and 
pleaſures of the world: and to this day they are exhorted to haſten forward, 
conſidering it as drawing near, and the time oi its taking place very uncertain; 
which may ſurprize us at an hour when we leaſt expected if. And the apoſtle 


| fpeaks of it as an event, which Chriſtians in his on day ſhould be waiting for 


and expecting; and which might overtake the perſons to whom he was writing. 
Though it ſhould be conſtantly remembered, that neither he nor his great 
maſter, who firſt revealed this event to the world, pretended to determine the 
preciſe time of · its accompliſhment; but only taught that it would certainly 
take place, and admoniſhed men to watch. From this general view of the 
fentiment and language of Scripture, I think, we may reaſonably enough pre- 
fume, with reſpect to particular paſſages, relating to the:hopey deſire, and ex-. 
pectation of good men, or written for their conſolation ànd encouragement 
(when the contrary is not implied, and where neither the expreſſion nor ſentiment: 
refutes ſuch an interpretation) that they ſhould be underſtood, as referring to that 
deciſive day, when the Lord ſhall deſcend: from heaven; when their Sedempiion is 
come, and the time of the righteous judgment of God. Thus when the apoſtle, 
writing to the Romans, ſays, cap. vili, 10, 11. F Chriſt be in ygwu, the is. 
dead, becauſe of ſin; bt the ſpirit is Ife, becauſe of righteouſneſs. + But if the Spirit- 
of bim that raiſed up Jeſus from the dead duell in you, be that raiſed up Chrift from 

| 3 +4 the 


Arien Divers ok, —» by 


me dead, Bal alſo quticktn your *herrat bodies,” by bis Spirit thet dwellerb in you. 
v.12. forf yu 7 N oo „ e Je Horough tht Spirit d mer. 
#ify the deeds of the both, ye Ee it is etſtitefy ſuitable to the phraſe and 
deſigu of the writer, and the *Gormention of bis Giſcourſe, to underſtand it as 
en of the operation of the divine power, upon the living bodies of the ſaints, 
at the day of Chriſt." Fer the word Feremw toguidken, very aptly ſles 
the communication of ſneorruptibility and immortality to the human frame, 
and becomes more proper,” after he had given the epithet of dead, to the preſent 
bodies wier wich we are cleathed, 7 I FRE i 
Ia another place, the fe expreſſes his apprehenſion of the near approac 
of death; in this manner; /o they death wworketh in ws, but life in you, 2 Cor. iv. 12. 
But he adds, ſpeaking, as he Frequently does, of himſelt, in the plural number, 
we know that be who raiſed up Feſus from the dead, all vaiſe us alſo by Feſus Chriſt, 
and preſent us with you : fo that his reward was as fecure as. if he had lived longer 
with them, and continued till the day of Chriſt. © For we know, ſays he, cap. v. 
1. thai if this earthly — — tabernaclt were diſſalued, we have a building of Gad. 
an houſe not made «with „eternal in the beavens. Ia the fourth verſe of this 
chapter, his difcourſe is general; and he cones to conſider the defires and feel- 
ings of at! | Chriſtians. For woe that are in this tabernacle yroap, being Bar- 
dened': not for that ur Would be uncloathed, but cloatbed upon, that mortality might 
be feoallowed u of He. To be uncloathed, is what he before called the diſſolution 
of this'tarthly tabernack ; to be chathed upon, the receiving their houſe from 
heaven, or the glorified body of the ſaints, From whence we .nay infer, that 
the did not deſire, nor is it the duty of any Chriſtian to deſire, death, 
The love of He is natural, and inſeparable from us. Even under pain and 
calamity, if it do not overpower and diſorder the mind, and remove the laſt 
conſolation of human miſery, the hope of happier days, we ſtill cheriſh and 
prize the gift of our Maker, Life is obe of t valuable poſſeſſions we 
can part with: and it is a mark of extreme folly, to be laviſh of that, which 
nothing but the neceſſity of nature ſhould extort from vs; unleſs we refign it 
at the command of heaven, to preſerve a good conſcience and hope toward 
God; or for the ſake of ſome valuable acceſſion of good to our community 
or mankind in general. But it is not any little mortification in our worldly 
affairs, or flight of ſpiritual affection, that will juſtify us in being weary of life, 
and longing to get out of it. Bur to proceed with the apoſtle, jt is God, ſays 
he, who has wrought us to this pitch of hope, and the expectation of immortal 
loryz having given us his holy Spirit, as an earneſt of his affection and future 
vour. Therefore we are always confident, and willing rather to be abſent from the 
body, and preſent with the Lord. It is not very conſiſtent, after he has been ſay- 
ing that Chriftians do not defire to be uncloathed, or put off the body in death, 
to ſuppoſe them now al her confident, and willing to do this. For this 
reaſon the phraſe, * being abſent from the body, cannot here ſignify” the ſeparation 
between ſoul and body which takes place at death: but tbe body muſt denote 
the ſtate of men and things at preſent,” as oppoſed to that new ſtate which will 
take place at the day of judgment and of the revelation of Jeſus Chriſt from 
heaven; at which time, and not before, Chriſtians may be ſa;d to quit the body 
ſo as to be preſent with the Lord. Thus we find the word Job a plied; 
Heb. xiii, 3. Remember them which "_ adverſity, ai being yourſelves in i body, 
— 2 that 
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that is, in a ſtate of i ion and weakneſs, in which we are ſubject to 
many diſtreſſes. For it is abſurd to ſuppoſe, that the writer's t to ex- 
cite their compaſſion is drawn from the ſoul's being inve in a material 
vehicle, which it will be hereafter as well as now, and in a ſtate where there 
will be no room for this kind of ſympathy, becauſe there will be no mourners. 
Therefore the being in the body and out of the body has no relation to the ſoul's 
putting on or off its external cloathing, its becoming a pure ſpirit or being allied 
to a groſſer ſyſtem, but only to the whole preſent and future condition of man- 
kind; the being at home in the body denoting the life we live here, and the bei 
abſent from it, the glorious life of ſaints after the reſurrection, The idea whi 
we have of the ſoul being united here to a material ſyſtem, and becoming diſ- 
engaged from it at death, and thus going out of the body, has not been derived 
from Scripture, but from the refinements of philoſophy. , . 
Further, tbe redemption of the body, Rom. viii. 23, does not ſignify the reſur- 
rection of theſe frail bodies, but the deliverance which good men will have at 
the coming of Chriſt from a ſtate of mortality and weakneſs, And though in 
this ſenſe it might be ſaid that the body itſelf is redeemed, when it is chan 
and made incapable of dying, yet it ſeems more proper here to conſider the 
as the preſent ſtate of things, and render the paſſage wailing for the adoption, 
to wit, a redemption from the body. It is not uncommon with ancient writers 
to ſay, that a thing was bought or redeemed, when men were redeemed or deli. 
vered from it. Ea syns oa r yup os dos wa spann us Nu auap- 


Tiwy os, If you are able, give, that you may thus contribute to the "Tin Les 
is paſſ 
nezzar 


fins, or to your deliverance from them. Ap. Conftit. L. 7. c. 12. Th 
is an alluſion to Dax. iv. 27. where the prophet exhorts king Nebuc 
to break off, or, as the Seventy render it, to ranſom (wlewan:) his fins, his 
oppreſſion and extortion, which are the frequent ſins of monarchs, by ſhewing 
mercy. Airs Mlpwerv Twv xdleyorluv aviagwy, begging to be delivered from 
their oppreſſing calamities. Greg. Nazian. adv. Julianum, p. 6. I. 4. ed. Eton. 
The verb alſo is uſed in the ſame manner as the ſubſtantive. Ata wins 
euwyioy xoharw tfalopatoutrer, redeeming, or delivering themſelves from, ever- 
laſting puniſhment by the ſufferings of one hour. De martyrio Polycarpi, ap. Pat. 
Ap. V. 2. p. 196. I. 7. Ed. Clerici. Xpupas: Th SH dh nh wapa 
Ts Emixuc'ss, to purchaſe, or buy off, bis competition with a ſum of money. Plut. 
Themiſtocles. V. 1. p. 252. J. 17. Atriav sywv tamnouolas THE i ouxoPayluy, 
being ſuſpected of buying off ſome of his accuſers. Id. V. 3. p. 297. l. penult. 
Nc amoſvwru This Qavigas auvwas, waives Tov ardpa dia Tys wpodooias, as 
having, through deſpair of an bonourable victory, attempted to get rid of the man by 
treachery. Id. in Sertorio, V. 3. p. 329. l. g. Thus Cicero, nulla eſt acerbitas 
—guam guidem ego a republica meis ivatis et domeſticis incommodis==libentiſſime rede- 
miſſem, Ep. ad Fam. Lib. 2. ep. 16. Ut Lire Tacfarinas pace et conceſſione- 
egrorum redimeretur. Tacitus, ann. 3. $ 73. See allo L. 1. $ 17. Thus, 
Heb. ix. 14. death is ſaid to intervene for the redemption of, or rather from, 
tranſgreſſions. To the ſame claſs we muſt refer Eph. v. 16. redeeming the tins, 
that is, delivering themielves from it. For that this is not an exhortation to 
exerciſe a moral virtue, as diligence and induſtry, or filling up every portion 
of their time with ſome uſefu] employment, bur only to ule prudence and 
caution in their behaviour, will appear, 1. from the former verſe, ſer they 
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that ye walk circamdetth, net ar fools but as wiſe; 8. from the word aut 
e not fignify time 8 but any particular ſeaſon, whet 
of proſperity or ty, 3. from the reaſon aſſigned for this conduct, be- 


cauſe the days are evil, which intimates ſome diſtreſs or danger which threatened 
them, 4. from the uſe of the phraſe elſewhere, by which it appears a' 
proverbial expreſſion, and applied to any arts, honeſt or diſhoneſt, by which 
preſent danger may be avoided, . O uy xa; ar abntiiay rwoifwuy, o du roy xatpoy 
_#Zorwwawoc, Aa. w rrumiar Thacual re xaxondic, Ibe one a man of real 
Prety, the other redeeming the time, or a meer time-ſerver, who concealed the wicked- 
neſs of bis heart beneath the garb of external virtue. Greg. Naz. adv. Julianum.. - 
p- wh I. 1 1 Thus when Sertorius had paid conſiderable ſums to the barbarians, 
to eſcape their inſults, and obtain a free paſſage over the mountains, his friends 
being filled with indignation that a Proconſul ſhould become tributary to ſuch 
wretches as thoſe, he made no other anſwer than that he purchaſed from them 
the time or ſeaſon of action, ah oe Poa. Plutarch in Sertorio, V. 3, 
P. 310. I. 13. It js probable therefore that the apoſtle, ſecing. his converts ſur- 
rounded ith ce and calumniators, or, according to the Poet, 
; | Fallen upon evil days and evil tongues, | | 
exhorts them to uſe all poſſible caution for their own ſafery, giving no offence, 
nor occaſion to others to hurt or ſpeak evil of them; and thus by their wiſdom 
and circumſpection, or gyarding againſt danger, deliver themſelves from the in- 
Juſtice and malice of a. wicked : 
Il am deceived if the famous text in the Philippians, chap. i. 23. which is ſo 
often quoted to prove a ſeparate ſtate of ſouls, and their being admitted to the 
preſence of Chriſt before the reſurreRion, be not capable of a juſter interpreta- 
tion, more agreeable to the tenour of the New Teſtament, to the deſign of the 
writer in that place, as well as to every particular expreſſion y 7 the principle 
which I have advanced above, than that which is given to it by the generality 
of commentators. It is not eaſy to diſcern, upon the common interpretation, 
why the apoſtle ſhould be in a ſtrait betwixt two, the departing hence and ſtay- 
ing in the body, or how he ſhould be at a loſs what choice to make for himſelf, - 
while he is ſuppoſed to affirm abſolutely concerning the former, that it is far 
Better. But it will be proper here to examine the whole paſſage in its con- 
nexion. The Apoſtle was at this time in Rome, a priſoner in bonds, for the 
teſtimony of Chriſt and the hope of the goſpel, and, as we find, altogether un- 
certain what might be the iſſue, life or death. Nevertheleſs, calm and un- 
moved by the ſufferings which awaited him, he rejoices in the earneſt expectæ. 
tion and hope, that, whatever might befall himſelf in particular, Chriſt would 
be magnified, his religion advanced, and honour redound to the cauſe in which 
he had ſo zealouſly embarked, either by his life or his death; For, 10 me, io 
live is Chriſt. The advancement of his cauſe is the end of all my labours and 
wiſhes, I ſeek no intereſt or favour but his. And to die is gain, in bearing a 
teſtimony with my lateſt breath to the truth of his religion ; and. having 2g 
aſſured hope, by bring made conformable to his ſufferings, that I'ſhalt likewiſe 
be conformed to his image in glory, The twenty- verſe, which we tranfs. 
late in a manner hardly intelligible, and unconneted with what precedes or 
follows, I propoſe to point in this manner; 1 d. re C m cn ruro, det 
. : & 4 . 6 _ 1 4 . xa oc 
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ge aps % . ente © r "ao e what 
* this lle in the leſn . defirable to myſelf; and which 1 
e "ſhould make choice of, if it were ſubmitted to my diſpofal, 1 am unable to 
« determine.” The twenty · thitd verſe may, if 1 judge right, be | 
explained in this manner: for I am diftrefſed and ſtraitened by theſe 


e things, life and death, and toſſed between them both, much *againft my 
« wiſh and inclination: having a fixed choice and ſupreme defire, if it were the 
„will of God, to quit the world and all its miſeries at once, and be with Chrift 
< for ever; which bleſſedneſs we look for at his coming. This is an alterna» - 
© tive which admits of no ſtrait or uncertainty, becauſe it is infinitely better 
<* than every thing elſe. Yet I ſee that to continue ſome time longer in the 
<« fleſh is more needful becauſe of you, who ate not yet ſufficiently advanced in 
virtue and piety, And in this perſuaſion I know that I hall not be removed 
e by death, or any other way, at preſent; but ſhall remain, and remain toge- 
ther with you all, for your furtherance in every Chriſtian, virtue, and con- 
«* ſequent joy of faith, that your glorying in Jeſus Chriſt by me may be more 
„ abundant, by my coming to you once more.” By the defire which the 
apoſtle had to be with Chriſt, I underſtand what he elſewhere calls, be looks 
for the bleſſed hope of the appearance of Chriſt, waiting for the adoption, and th 
earneft expectation of the manifeſtation of the ſons of God: a hope which is common 
to all Chriſtians, and not more appropriate to one age of Chriſtianity than to 
another, It is to be taken notice of alſo, that the Apoſtle's choice was not 
divided between two things; one of which was beft, and the other more agree” 
able to himſelf; or between his own inclination and profit, and ſomething which 
was more neceſſary and uſeful to others: but only which of two things was really 
moſt advantageous to himſelf, and therefore to be deſired, life or death, in his 
2 ſituation. For as to the advantage which might redound to the cauſe of 

hriſt, either by his living or dying, he was under no difficulty; but hoped that 
Chriſt would be magnified and honoured by both. And he informs us afterwards, 
what thing it was which he did — refer to all others, notwithſtand- 
ing his heſitation between the other two. erefore it is not likely, that a 
circumſtance which he profeſſes to defire above all, and ſignifies to be in his 
opinion far better, ſhould be one of the alternatives which perplexed his choice : 
nor otherwiſe, if he had an expectation of entring into the preſence and joy of his 
Lord, immediately after his diſſolution, that he ſhould ballance a moment be- 
tween life and death; or heſitate about giving a preference to the latter. 

For: a further confirmation of this ſenſe of the paſſage, I obſerve, that it is 

agreed by the moſt learned divines, even thoſe who ſupport the opinion of an 
intermediate conſcious ſtate between death and the reſurrection, that the Scrip- 


„ Karo seu ſeems a Latiniſm, and anſwers to oper pretium. Several ſuch have been ob- 
ſerved in the New Teſtament. So, Luke xii. 58. os $pyavtar, that is literally, 4a operam, do 
thy endeavour; for which the Greeks ſaid $674 09 wor. When there is much commerce between 
two nations, the idioms of one language flide inſenſibly into the other. And as ſeveral Lati 
authors have adopted Greek modes of expreſſion, it is natural to think that Latin idioms alſo 
be ſometimes made uſe of by Greek writers who were acquainted with both the languages. We 
find this tranſlation of idioms from one language to another, to have been remarkably uſed by the 
writers of the New Teſtament, who lean very much to the Hebrew in a number of 
and deal without ſcruple in the phraſes and conſtructions of a language which was continually read 


in their ſynagogues, | 
| ture 
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ſpeaks of a place appropriated to the dead, which they ſometimes call Hades. 
mes the inviſible Rare; and whither the ſouls of men deſcend, after their 
ation. from. the body, and continue till the reſurrectiong. Thither alſo they 
maintain that our Lord deſcended at the time of his death; and abode, till ho 
returned to life. But he did not deſcend into Hades after his reſurrection, but . 
aſcended up into heaven: he js no more in the ſtate of the dead, bur ſitteth at 
the right hand of God, Therefore, though we ſhould grant that the ſouls of 
men preſerve their conſciouſnels in a ſeparate ſtate, and that the good enjoy: grea 
happineſs, it will by no means follow from thence that they are with Chriſt 
N ” the contrary is certain, unleſs we ſuppoſe; againſt the whole current 0 
Scripture, that Cheiſt is not riſen, or is returned to the.dead; again. To ſee in 


wed; we by 
17 
place of nary nor ſuffer thine boly one to ſee corruption. F 2 


2roved to thoſe who knew 
with 


that t 
the gef 


Ta 


e. a, place far you; and if 
receive you to myſelf, tha 
ow does this conſiſt with their bei is appearance” 
a he come ens them. to f, after they have been with him for 
rations FHR ee ee 
N Gs en is. very unuſual, This verb is generally joined to a 
* imes with a gesitive by the prepoſition 


dative without a Sn 
uro; but I do not remember an inſtance, in any claſſical author, where it is 
joined with u. We have this conſtruction, Exod. xxvi. 3. ovyouniar A M 
Nn, Ihe curtains ſhall be cunpled together ane io another, where. other copies read 
a or Gepa T1 tape, according, to the more pſual government. It is 
probable therefore; that, aursyouar 1% Tw due is the Tame. as ci reg va 
or uro rau dv, But I do nat recolle& that this phraſe ever im — doubt or 
heſitation. between two things, which of them is to be preferred ; but, on the 
contrary, that both of them are diſagreeable and burdenſome. Sur yapas Tu- 
Tais dub, nec xa wig would not, I apprehend, ſignify chat a man was at alofs. 
whether to chuſe, lickneſs or poverty; but that he was. grievoully afflicted by 
thoſe two evils, cither preſent or in proſpect. Our tranſlators ſcem to have has 
10 other reaſon for rendering them as they did, but becauſe the Apoſtſe had 
0 juſt before, that he did not know which. to chuſe. But bis meaning, moſt 
probably is, that both. his. impriſonment at Rome, that life which he then liv 

and, the violent death which threatened him, were both evils, being acither o 
Gre ble to him in'rhemſelves; though he was willing to ſuBous to.ciche 

r the 


ry of Cod and. the good of mankind, And, while thus af8VQcd an 
| his Tupreme deſire was to be delivered from all, the calamities af th 
world az ones, by the coming of Chriſt, Though 9 
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chat to continue bere longer was more necefſaty for them to whom be 5 


writing and for the reſt of Chriſtians, as the ſchemes of \ Providence in this its 


f he ſhould live and continue longer together with them in the world,” And 
. * OUATA2auwy Way vas may imply, not merely that the Apoſtle's Tife ou 
be ſpared, or that be ſhould viſit them again, but that he and they and Al 
- Chriſtians ſhould live ſome time longer in chis ſtare of trial. Or elſe he ſpeaks” 
only in reference to his firſt difficulcy, and comes to a refolytion between liſe 
death, which to chuſe: and he is determined to the former by the conſi- 
deration of the ſervice which he might do to the church. But his departure 
out of the world, by which he was to go to Chrift, is out of the queſtionz nor 
does he determine againſt that which he knew to be ſo much better. The lat- 
ter part of the twenty-third verſe may be underſtood as in a parentheſis; and 
the whole then to this effect: But whether this preſent alice life be de- 
<« ſirable to me, and what I ſhall chuſe, I know not. Fot I ſee nothing dut 
* two evils before me, a calamitous life and an untimely death, while my defire 
and choice is to depart out of the world, and thus to eſcape from them both 
and be with Chrift, which is ſo much beyond every thong elſe. | Neverthe- 
* leſs, as far as I can ſee, between two things ſo little cligible to myſelf, ſuch 
* a life and ſuch a death, to continue in the fleſh may be more neceſſary for 
* you. And in this perſuaſion I expect to live, and help forward your ſpiritual. 
«. edification and joy by coming to you again.” Sear Aa | 
As this method of interpretation, which I have adopted, may appear ſtrange 
to thoſe who have always been uſed to conſider the ſubje& in another light; 
and as the paſſages which I have been confidering are thoſe by which the merits 
of the cauſe have been for the moſt part tried and determined; I will beg the 
reader's patience while I enter a little further into this matter. I would have it 
then be enquired, whether the uſual manner of thinking upon theſe ſubject 
has not totally prevented us from attending to the true ſenſe: of Scriprure, and 
diſcerning the ftare of the caſe ſuch as it would appear to the Apoſtles and 
firſt Chriſtians— mean, whether the n death as an event which 
mult neceſſarily precede our being called into judgment, and receiving the 
reward of our conduct; or as making the leaft difference with reſpect to the 
time of retribution, of our going hence and being with Chriſt; and likewiſe the 
repreſenting in our thoughts the time of his appearance as at an immenſe, in- 
ſtead of an unknown diſtance, and conceiving of it as an event hardly to be 
expected in our own days, and which could much leſs reaſonably be expected 
in any former age (which I believe will be found to be the moſt general ſenti- 
ment of Chriſtians) whether theſe conceptions, I ſay, have not inſenſibly led us 
to affix, to ſeveral paſſages of Scripture, a meaning entirely unknown to the 
facred writers, I will venture to affirm, that the texts, which have been ſo 
often quoted by the advocates for an intermediate ſtate, do not aſſert any ſuch 
thing, and do not deſerve to be urged as proofs in confirmation of this point, 
becauſe of their very great ambiguity. For fince the going out of the body, 
the departing hence and being with Chriſt, are equivocal exprefſions, and full as' 
applicable to the general departure'of Chriſtians out of this ſtate into another 
at the coming of Chriſt, as to any particular removal which can be ſuppoſed 
to take place at death, they are fo far from giving a ſufficient handle for thoſe 


- were not yet completed. In this perſuaſion he eneburages them to hope 


Scriptures with themſelves, and make them 
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of our Saviour's words to the thief upon the croſs, Tv dey ſhalt chen be 025 we 


in paradiſe, Luke xx. 43. But there are two'thi red; 
ther it is likely, either, 1. that this malefactor ſhou 
fa'ly fi is che requeſt which he made to Jeſus; or, 2. that 


ſhould then make him a promiſe of future happineſs. We 


former life and charader, but from what we read that he was 

meeting with kim but in this ſcene. Nothing therefore is eaſier 

ive a to conjecture, and him to have been juſt what we pleaſe. 

e had ever been & diſciple of Jeſus, as fome have ſuppoſed, he had frequently 
been à hearer of his doctrine; and muſt have had — 2 
ing himſelf with his maſter's character, than otherwiſe appears. if he was. 
ſo fully informed of the nature of Chriſt's k a3 to Kno chat it had no- 


thing to do with this world; that the Me was to and rife 

he ſhould afterward aſcend into heaven, and bs e tothe u hand 
God, to become a Prince and a Saviour; and that by his power remiſfon 
and ſalvation ſhould be conferred upon mankind; being made Lord 
and of che living, and Judge of the whole world: if we ſ 
been acquainted with all this, he had learnt more in r ore 
with Jeſus, and acquired juſter notions of the ſcheme of C 
the apoſtles and other diſciples of Chriſt, during his whole 
after his re ſurrection, till they had been enlightened. from-a 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. He appears to have had more 
L knowledge of the charaSy nad _projſions of ole Ae Koen 
a an 

revert, or in ſome other way. He therefore rebuked the — and 
ſenſibility of his fellow criminal, who ſuffered with him in an evil cauſe, 
for his own fins; but Jeſus altogether innocently, and through | 
envy of others, having done nothing amiſs. And as it is not pro 
ſhould have more improved notions of Chriſt, and his future kingdom, 
were common to the nation, and to Chriſt's own diſciples ; he ſeems to - 
made the ſame requeſt humbly and ſeriouſly, which the other did with. infult 
and mockery. For, if he thought that Jeſus was really the Meffiah, he might 
ealily believe, that God would interpoſe, in ſome manner, to ſave- 
him from death, and inveſt him with that power, by which he would be able 
to deliver others. At leaſt, this way of reaſoning is more conformable to the 
opinions and prejudices of the ancient Jews, than any other we may contrive for 
them, at this diſtance, To the requeſt which he made our Lord anſwers, that, 
whatever expectations he might form from his future power and „they 
ſhould both of them, this _ day, be in Paradiſe, the abode of the 6 
and be joined to the dead of former ages. For Paradiſe, as has been re- 
marked by different writers, was, according to the opinion of the Jews, one part 
of the habitation of the dead, aſſigned to righteons and good men. Our Lord 
therefore either ſuppoſes him to be a penitent and reformed man; or elſe gives 
this appellation to the whole ſtate and place, where the dead are ſuppoſed to Goch. 
becauſe he was going to deſcend thither himſelf. But there is no proof, though 
he borrowed the name from them, that he adopted all the traditions of the Jews 
concerning Paradife; And moreover, I frankly confeſs, thut I do not readily 
| diſcern 
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him to have 
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importance or pr: of promiſing future ſalvation to 

— —-—— — and whoſe 
reformation, if real, is no where marked, and was far from being publickty 
ina rpg 10010 un- 


\wickoue- ſufficient eridence) the 


of or encouragement to 
publication of pardon, to all ſuch 
itent till chis iaſtant ; it could 


. But though 
— —————— 
e 


— r perſons, that 


ys 3 from ſuch aſſertions as this, that God had appointed a day, in the which be 
judge the word in righteoufneſi, by that man whom he had ordained, that there 
particular trials of the dead, carryi on at all times, from one end of the world 
bar, age This notion, which Chriftians have adopted, is more conformable 
ro the ns of the cribunals in Tarrarus ; where the judges fit conti- 
of — ghoſt that arrives; than to the repreſenta- 

of the New Teſtament, The ſentiment of an immediate re- 
tion to life, though it removes ſome few difficulties, which 
have obſcured the Scripture- doctrine concerning a future ſtate; yer involves us 
in ſo many others, the clearneſs and Seiden of the New Teſtament 
writers, and is built befides upon ſuch flender proof, as to ſeem hardly defenſi- 
Indeed I cannot help-thinking, that this method of interpretation would 
embraced by learned men, but upon the apparent neceſſity there 
W ET TOP Wn in this 


manner 
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nually to take 
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ſophy, concerning the continued uninterrupted conſciouſneſs of the; human 
mi 1 Wy in | 4405S * „ 


Zut to purſue my former z I think there needs little to prove, that, 

if the reſurrection of the be a doctrine of Scripture, it is at leaſt very 

ambiguouſly revealed, and ſed in ſuch a manner, as to leave room for 

drawing very different concluſions from the rhich are ſuppoſed to aſſert 

we And e recommend ws who pn ——— | my 

the New Teftament, as a-mere a age to appineſs reward 

men in.another ſtate {which is 5 completed —_— but begins many ages 

before) wherever a reſurrection is mentioned, to add to it theſe words, of the 

body ;” and conſider the perſons faid to be then taiſed, as etjoying beforehand 

the bliſsful preſence of their Saviour, and the ton of [life which. we hape and 

2 for 7 e er ſee, how — r idea the force and 

many ſublime paſſages, written for the comforc and encouragement 

of the Chiiſtian world. „if the 1 animal body, from cor - 

ruption and the grave, be all that is meant in the promiſes of Scripture, con- 

cerning a reſurrection to life; and it be at the ſame time, as. they ſay, ö 

taught, that the ſouls of good men enter upon happineſs; 1 a 

and at the inſtant of death; one would not be unthankful for any infor 8 

relative to the circumſtances of à future life. Vet it ſeems to be the leaſt 

intereſting part of the Chriſtian doctrine; the leaſt important, as) a ſunction to 

its laws; and the leaſt neceſſary to the comfort and hope of ſuch as embrace it. 

If it be a doctrine of the Scripture, I do not complain, that our cutiolity-has 

been indulged, in a point of this nature; and that; for the ſatiafaction of human 

wit, ſomething more has been revealed to us, than we could have diſcovered 

by our own ſagacity. But, till there is more evidence of this, I muſt conſider 
the hope of a-reſurreftion N according to the known and uſual method 

of divine revelation, a very | and important branch of our inſtruction 

and belief; and given for noblet purpoſes, than barely to amuſe the human 

mind with a greater inſight into the divine proceedings, and the manner in which 

God will reward the righteous, than appears at preſent, upon ſuch re 4 

tion of things, to have been neceſſary either to our ſatisfaction or umprove- 

ment. N LS eren Feen 

I know it is generally ſaid, that, when the body is raiſed and united again 

to the ſoul, the happineſs of the ſaints is quite complete; and that, for this 

feaſon, Chriſtians are ſo often referred to this event, for their encouragemenc 

and hope; and the time of imperfect beatitude, between death and the reſur- 

rection, is ſo ſeldom mentioned. I will not be ſo unreaſonable as to inſiſt upon 

any proof, that the reunion of a ſoul to its former body, is ſo neceſſary to its 

perfection and joy, that, all other things continuing in the ſame ſtate, this 

alone ſhould be ſuch a vaſt acceſſion of bliſs, as quite to obſcure the ſplendor 

of its former happineſs, and entitle the latter only to the name of a reward, 

and to be the continual ſubject of the goſpel promiſes, | I will only remark 

theſe two things; firſt, that it is a fi fition; which is evidently made for the 

purpoſe, ** that the heavenly happineſs is neither completed at once, nor gra- 

% dually increaſes; but is given at firſt in ſome low degrees, and afterward 
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*; aprives, im an inſtant, at its height and perfection, when the body, js raiſed z** 
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the revival of a body long lince mouldered 
bee of God and of Chriſt, 8 of angels and 


at ee and improvement of all divine and 2 vittues; 


all hic ar upon theſe principles, are prior to a reſurrection. of .t 
Fe any thing we know 3 of riſing in infinite progreſſion 0 
out it. 1 I think . the advocates for an immediate tranſlation of the ſoul 
into —.— 2 leſt ana a N dilemma ; * of being conſtrained 
to draw. 0 Hy reſarreQion, 
A ets, 5 to part 
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t 1 who reimain ſhall 52 up, to meet the 
almoſt A fat and inGipid: but I correct myſelf: 
— energy of modern conſolations © Is the Apoſtle 
8 a comforter, ſo little verſed in the arts of ſoothing, as quite to over- 

the 4breadbere topick of later declaimers? 5 was his 4 of conſola- 
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Wich reſpect to the fear of death, and the gl 

ready to entertain upon this ſubject, hen the on of 
entrance into Heaven is taken away; I obſerve, that the hope of 
and of an immortality of being, ſtands on as fare a foundation in this, us 
other, hypotheſis : fince, upon every ſcheme, it akogether depend 


it muſt 
the power and benevolence of the great Being, who firſt uced 
while we th 
created, 


ty DitttenrAr rot. 


es Neale nad fees, "ond Why 
© concerni ouls irtts, un i 
« liable * leaſt error and confuſion: ſince all 

„have a beginning of their creation, and continue in bei 
« yills them to be and to continue.“ Sic ot de animabus 
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f 
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con to remove all anxiety and doubt, and make us chearfully 
TR bes wane Ws, — ede our lives * 

er bi ones 10 continua corruption. Though gloomy 
3 en of flowers for us, an effect more like enchan 
than nature; yet we have the ſame chearful proſpect of Ii 1 and 
neſs, when we get through it. And if the remarks, which have been 
above, be juſt, death is not ſented, in Scripture, as a matter of 
to good men, which they may long for and embrace with joy ( | 
indeed be, if it were an immediate opening to heaven, 
hours led us directly to the gates of eternal bliſs) but a 
God has been pleaſed to appoint mankind, becauſe of fin 
natures, and from which men are at length delivered, by 
God, and the miniſtry of Jeſus Chriſt, For the creature, or creation 
we may underſtand the world created anew ny. gone works 
all good men and true diſciples of Chriſt, are ſubjeF to v 
not willingly, of their free choice and defire, but through the 
their heavenly Father, who ſubjected them in hope of a deliverance. And 
" are taught Foo look 3 this time, 5 ul —— that when Chrif, 
who is our life, ſhall appear, we alſo ſhall appear with bim in glory. | 

And though it ſhould be appointed to us to die, and we ſhould be re- 
moved before the deſired event takes place, nevertheleſs, our eyes ſhall ſee 
the ſalvation of God, we ſhall enjoy the glorious viſion equally with them 
that remain: for the firſt act of the Saviour ſhall be the ra his faithful 
_ ſervants to life, that they who ſleep in Jefus may come along with him. Fur- 
ther, the time, which between death and the reſurrection, may be 
very ſhort, And though it ſhould be ſome ages longer than we a 
yet to them that ſleep, and are unconſcious of what paſſes, it will leſs 
than a moment; and the very ſame inſtant, which res them from this 


mortal life, muſt, to their thought and apprehenſion, be that which on 
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general i 

any part i that ſentence, which his conduct has. 

deſerved, from - Parent. And one perſon has no more 

reaſon to complai has not been made into his character 

GEES before this time, than another, that, he was not brought into the 
We need make no ſe further to confeſs, that it is not a conſtitu- 

tion, which, if 


upon our own judgment and choice,. we ſhould 
things in human life, 


with joy, even a diſtant hope of immortality : but we, having been 
* conſider this — as our binde t, and an 2 
entailed upon our nature; not as the immediate gift of God by Jeſus Chriſt, 
to ſuch as he approves, and has determined to honour. in this way; are 
ready to look with diſpleaſure upon a ſcheme, which deprives us of theſe: * 
ing notions,. or Ar as thing leſs than uninterrupted conſeiouſ- 

enjoyment, Yet it would be certainly. better, if, ceaſing, to argue 

judices and wiſhes to the real nature of things, and that which 
is, or ought to have been, the conſtitution of Providence, we confine our- 
ſelves. to an impartial, ſober examination of the Scriptures ; forming our 
judgment and hope by the light which they afford us. And if it appear 
from thence, that the coming of Chriſt, his raifing the dead to life,. and. 
conferring upon all the righteous the reward of immortality, are the objects 
to which we are continually. referred, for our expectation and comfort; Om 
* | q LY Will» 
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TEXT. 
Oreover, — — 
I declare unto 


goſpel which I preac 
. you, which alſo you 


have received, and wherein 
ſtand: 


T4 By which alſo ye are 
ſaved, if ye keep in memory 


what I preached unto 
unleſs ye have believed in 


* I delivered unto you 
of all, that which I alſo 
received, "how that Chriſt 


died for our ſins ne 
to the ſcriptures; 


we $96 MY * 
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PARAPHRASE. 


Once more declare to you, my Chriſtian 
brethren, _ ſame goſpel, oF Which I 
y bore you the glad tidings, which you 
then received, and in Which you have hitherto 
ſtood: which is the goſpel of your ſalvation, 
and by which you-may obtain everlaſting life 
(if it — not W le ſlipped your remem- 
brance, with what deſign it was preached to 
you) unleſs indeed Chriſtianity 1 an idle fie- 
tion, and you have taken up the belief of it 
without — reaſonable foundation. 
Fa I delivered to you, as the firſt and lead- 
facts on which the goſpel depends, the 
10 owing things (which were no invention of 
my own, but received upon the credible teſti- 


mony of others, and confirmed by divine at- 


death upon the croſs. 


teſtations) namely, that the Meſſiah, who 8 
ſent of God to ſave mankind, after having, 
the courſe of his endured much Rand- 
ſhip and contradiction of ſinful men, was con- 
demned by the ruling power, and ſuffered 
A ſentence which he 
ſubmitted to, not for * of his own, . 
but ts a moſt holy and 4 
e, 
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life, and deſerving a far different treatment, 


he died for the ſins of men, the juſt for the 


unjuſt, that he might bring them unto God. 
This ſcene, how contrary ſoever to the ex- 
ions of his followers and of the nation 


in general, wis im eee W nei 
prophecies concerning him: which help us 


to ſee, that nothing of this happened without 
the providence and foreknowledge of God; 
who delivered him up to be ſlain and cruci- 
fied by wicked hands, that he might, by this 
extraordinary proceeding, commend his great 


friendſhip and love to che human race, and 


reconcile them to himſelf. That this great 
Exemplar, who fulfilled all righteouſneſs, and 
was in every thing ſubjet to his Father, 
having yielded up fur breath in the manner 
before mentioned, and dying, not in appear- 
ance but in reality, was laid in the grave. 
But death having no laſting power over him, 
becauſe God had thus appointed, in honour 
of his ſingular virtue, and to complete the 
ſcheme of our redemption, he aroſe on the 


third day, agreeable to the fame prophecies, 


And that he — „4 ue alive wy his 
paſſion, by many infallible proofs, to hi 

Hes, the chock witneſſes of this ferment 
event, as well as to others, at different times; 
particularly, he was feen of Peter, then of the 
twelve. Afterward he was ſeen of more than 
five hundred brethren aſſembled in one place, 
of whom the greater part are living witneffes 
at this day, but fome of them have fallen a- 


ſleep in death. Then he was ſeen of James, 
afterward of all the apoſtles, at the time of his 


aſcenſion into heaven. And laſt of all he was 
ſeen of me in a heavenly viſion, who am, as 
it were, a diminutive and imperfe& birth, 
For I am the leaſt of all the apoſtles, and not 
deſerving the name of an apoſtle, becauſe, 
though in ignorance and unbelief, and even 
perſuaded that I ought to do many things 


againſt 


! 


4 And that he was buried, 
and that he roſe again the 
third day according to the 
ſcriptures : f 


— 


5 And that he was ſeen 
of Cephas, then of the 
twelve, | 


6 After that, he was Teen 
of above five hundred bre- 
thren at once: 1 
greater part remain unto thi 
preſent, but ſome are fallen 
aſleep. | 
7 After that he was ſeen 
of James, then of all the 
apoſtles. 

8 And laſt of all he was 
ſeen of me alſo, as of one 
born out of due time. 

9 For I am the leaſt of 
the apoſtles, that am not 
meet to be called an apoſtle, 

becauſe 


1 Conrmrrurans, Chap: XV. 


becauſe a the 
ar p d 


— 


10 But of 
God 15/Bue by th gc of 
his grace which was beftow- 
ed upon me, was not in vain; 
but 1 more abun - 
an aw t 
— 2 et God 
which was with me. 


11 Therefore, whether it 
were or — , ſo we preach, 
and ſo ye beli 


r 


12 Now if Chriſt be 
preached, that he roſe from 
the dead, how ſay ſome a- 
_ you, that there is no 
reſurrection of the dead? 


13 But if there be no re- 
ſurrection of the dead, then 
is Chriſt not riſen. 

14 And if Chriſt be not 
riſen, then is our preachi 
yain, and your faith is alſo 


Vain, 


that he raiſed up 
Chriſt: whom he raiſed not 
up, if ſo be that” 
riſe not, x 


ZT 


againſt the name and religion of Jeſus, I once 
perſecuted. that church which 
Bar trough te e Four of God, who 
t w 
was willing to ſhew forth in me a pat 
* clemency, I was ghee ad 
16 chte Leon Te, And 
— was not without its effect; Er 
laboured in fpreading the religion of Chriſt 
. than any of my fellow-apoſtles. Not 
F 
tneſs of my labours or the ſucceſs which 
feos chew, > Bk * both . God, the 
ce to power goodneſs, 
which have never forſaken me. But whe- 
ther in wars Le or. Bn ym x pie 
w ve preach in 
the world, theſe were the facts, ef tbe 
which we conſtantly and umformly teſtified 
wherever we came, and which you, among 
ſo many others, have believed. 
But jf the rcfarretion of Chi bath, been 
ſo fully contirmed to you by our miracles and 
doctrine, whence og it happened that ſome 


you ſo boldly affirm, that there is no 
ſuch thing as a reſurrection of the dead? and 
how can the belief of the goſpel conſiſt with a 


ſpeculation, which undermines the very baſis 
on which it is founded? For it is a natural 
and unayoidable inference, that, if the dead 
never riſe, then Chriſt, who died, cannot be 
riſen, And if Chriſt be ſtill among the dead, 
our preachin 3 is mere mockery and grimace, 
and your faith and confidence as Chriſtians is 
utterly: groundlefs: And, what muſt further 
aggravate our folly and guilt, we are in this caſe 
found falſe whoa Fa concerning God, and the 
contrivers of a wicked — upon the world 
in an affair of the higheſt moment, and which 
intereſts the or fears of all men: 
we have teſtified in the name of God, 
and as by a commiſſion. from him, that he 
G 2 hath - 
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hath raiſed up Chriſt from the dead, whom 7 
he hath not raiſed, if it be true that the dead | eb 04k) 16 es. 
never riſe. For I repeat it again, if the dead 16 For if the dead rife 


do not riſe, ' Chriſt muſt ſtill be under the _ then is not Chriſt raiſ- 
power of death, and is not riſen, as we have 
ſo often atteſted.” And if Chriſt be not riſen; , 17 And if Chriſt be not 


your confidence in God, Which is founded Faiſed, your faith is vain; 
ye are yet in your fins, 


upon this event, is fooliſh and n and 
you are yet under the condemnation and powe 
of ſin, having no hope of being freed from 
death, in which it reigns ſo widely and tri- 
umphantly over the human race, ſince the 
bong whom we teſtified: to have been conſti- 
tuted of God for this purpoſe, and exalted to 
be the Prince and Saviour of men, is, upon 
ſuch a ſuppoſition, ſtill holden in the bonds 
of the grave, and unable to deliver himſelf of 
others. It follows likewiſe, as a neceſſary con- 18 Then they alſo which 
ſequence from the ſame principle, even though are fallen HOP in Chriſt, 
you allow Chriſt to be riſen, that thoſe who have — 

already reſigned their breath in the faith of Jeſus; 

and with the expectation of his ſecond appear- 

ing, are totally periſhed. Nay the 3 

have borne a publick teſtimony to the truth 

of the goſpel and ſealed it with their blood, 

inſtead of exchanging a temporary being for 

honour and immortality, have fold their lives 

for nought, and died juſt as a fool dieth. 

And all who henceforward go down to the 

grave, before the coming of the Lord, whe- 

ther in the ordinary courſe of nature, or through 

the violence of evil men, are finking in like 

manner into remedileſs deſtruction ; if there 

be no reſurrection, nor return from that houſe 

of everlaſting filence and oblivion. Conſider 19 If in this life only we 
2 to how many abſurd and frightful con- rr hae tapas eur. hor rp 
equences this one error will reduce you. If | 

the preſent life comprehend the whole of our 

expectations from the Meſſiah, and we look 

for nothing more from him, at beſt, than what 

a great prince of the world might confer upon 

his favourites and adherents, we are certainly 


3 | the 


nok Conmruth us, Chap. XV. d. 


che moſt abuſed and unfortunate of mankind, 
and our caſe is deſerving of the higheſt com 


20 But now is Chriſt riſen 
from the dead, and become 
the firſt-fruits 'of them that 


llept. 


21 For ſince by man came 
death, by man came alſo the 
reſurrection of the dead. 


22 For as in Adam all 
die, even ſo in Chriſt ſhall 
all be made alive. 


\ 


23 But every man in his 
own order; Chriſt the firſt. 
fruits, afterwards they that 
are Chriſt's, at his * 


24 Then cometh the end, 
when he ſhall have delivered 
up the kingdom toGod, even 
the Father; wh e ſhall 
have put down all rule, and 
all authdtity and power. 


* 
* 
13 
* 


paſſion. For we embrace 4 religion which 

commands us to deny ourſelves, to take up 

the croſs and follow our leader; and thus, 

when preſſed by the madneſs of a wicked age, 

to nn * IE? our lives and our 
in him 


h 

a G ore that I ſhould indulge ſuch 
a melancholy thought, when Chriſt is. indeed 
riſen from the dead, and not for himſelf only; 
but as'the firſt-fruits of lumbering duſt, and 
the earneſt of a plentiful harveſt. - For ſince 
by a man death firſt entered into the world, 
by a man alſo cometh the reſurrection of the 
dead. For as all the deſcendants of Adam 
die, and follow the fate of their firſt 
as partaking of his imperfect conſtitution; ſo 
all the faithful followers of Chriſt ſhall, after 
him, be reſtored to life, and conforncd to- 


the of their glorious leader. But each 
one in his r and natural order; Chriſt 
as the firſt-fruits, in the firſt place, afterwards: 


all the true diſciples' of Chriſt, who ſhall be 
raiſed at the time of his ſecond appearance. 
Then cometh the end, and full completion 
of the promiſes which God hath made to his 
Meffiah ; when Chriſt ſhall deliver the king- 
dom, which has fo long been: poſſeſſed by 
others, to God, even the Father, when he 
ſhall aboliſh all empire, dominion, and au- 


| thority, which now ſubſiſts throughout the 


FP 


25 For he muſt reign, till 


ke hath put all enemies un- 
22 


— 


world, and remove every-thing out of the 
way which oppoles itſelf | to his greatneſs. 


For he muſt reign till God hath put all things 


under his feet. He ſhall be a king for ever, 
and triumph over all his enemies. Such is 
the extent of the divine commiſſion, and ſuch 


the unchangeable purpoſe of eternal wiſdom 
and goodneſs. Death, the laſt and moſt for- 


midable enemy of mankind, ſhall alſo be de- 


* and no more be able to reſume his 
| dominion 


54 
dominion over the ri For God hath 
ſubjected all things to the power and rule of 
his Anointed. t when he faith that of 
things are put under his feet, it is paſt a doubt 
that this muſt be underſtood with an exception 
of the Eternal Being, whoſe -uncontrouled 
and all-ſubduing energy hath reduced them 
to this ſtate of homage and ſubjection. When 
therefore all things, throughout the whole 
circle of the world to come, ſhall be ſub- 
mitted to the Son, and he ſhall be advanced 
to the utmoſt pitch of greatneſs, even then, 
as much as before, ſhall the Son himſelf be 
ſubje& to the Father; ſo that God ſhall be 
all in all, the ſupreme object of reverence 
and worſhip, the only ftay and confidence of 
his redeemed, and the ſingle indiſputed fource 
of their happineſs and joy. 

But to return to my We argument: I juſt 
now aſſerted, that, if we have no hope in 
Chriſt beyond the preſent life, we are of all men 
the moſt deſerving of compatfion ; our condition 


is quite deplorable, and our conduct in volun- 


tarily embracing it, can be aſcribed to nothing 
ſhort of madneſs. For what words can paint 
their diſtreſſing ſituation, or what terms be ſuffi- 
cient to ſet forth their ſignal folly, who, having 
no one advan which they can rationally 
expect from their profeſſion of Chriſtianity in 


this world, but on the contrary abundance of 


trouble and perſecution, the loſs of all things 
and of life itſelf, can really be conſidered in no 
better light than as being baptiſed for the dead 
and initiated into the grave, if indeed the dead 
never riſe? and upon what 3 muſt we 
account for ſuch complicated abſurdity in hu- 
man conduct; or what is it, muſt we ſay, in- 
duces men to embrace areligion which opens to 
them no proſpects but thoſe of certain and ever- 
laſting perdition? For what reaſons alſo, inform 
the world if you can, for what reafons do we, 
do I and my fellow apoſtles, expoſe ourſelves 

I 1 


"all? why are th 
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27 For he hath put all 
things under his feet, But 
when he faith, all thi 
are put under him, it 1s 
manifeſt that he is excepted 
which did put all things un- 
der him. 


28 And when all things 
ſhall be ſubdued unto him, 
then ſhall the Son alſo him- 
ſelf be ſubject unto him that 
hath put all things under 
him, that God may be all 
in all, 


29 Elſe what ſhall they 
do which are baptiſed for the 
dead, if the dead riſe not at 
then bap- 
tiſed for the dead? | 


"x Contxfnrats,' Chap. XV 353 
* p 
in ſuch a cauſe? 
the cold 
and 


gaining a peaceable 
— where there is neither knowledge 


31 L proteſt by r re- 


joicing which Ihave in Chriſt 
Jeſus our Lord, I die daily. 


to h 
Is this too for: nothing more 
conſolation of lying for ever in the grave, 
admiſſion into thoſe 


nor device, and all that we can hope is, that 
the wicked ſhall" ceaſe from troubling, 
the weary be at reſt?- I do not in the leaſt 

exaggerate the tronbles and diſtreſſes, to which 


we are ſubject, re 


rs of the goſpel of God. roteft 

that rejoicing which I have in Ch iſt Jeſus 
our common Lord, which I have on your 
account, who are the glory and joy of your 


faithful apoſtle—a rejoicing, which 1 light as it 


32 If after the manner of 
men I have fought with beaſts 
at Epheſus, what advantageth 
it me, if the dead riſe not? 
Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die. 


* 


33 Be not deceived: e- 
vil communications corrupt 
good manners, 


may appear in the eſteem of ſome among you, 
is to me the moſt real thing in the world, 
and the only fapport which I have under my 
numerous — all my hopes then, 
as 2 — and an Apoſtic, I ſolemnly de- 
trials ſevere as death itſelf, 

I live. To inſtance only 
t: when I waged a moſt;un- 
with fierce and uting beaſts 
.was there any advantage. that 


ch it, and, by a conduct the moſt abſurd - 
wicked, anticipate a calamity, which awaits 
me ſoon enough in the courſe of na- 
ture. Do not ſuffer yourſelves to be ſeduced: 
I ſee that, according to an old obſervation, 


Bad company, and the diſcourſes of a fer 


deſigning 


and 


— 


56 
deſigning people, are in danger of corrupting 
. ſimple manners. Awake 
then, recover yourſelves: from this dangerous 
illuſion, as becomes you; and do not err any 
longer, in a matter of ſo much uence 
to your virtue and of mind. I am grieved 
to find that ſome of you ſeem entirely ignorant 
of the divine nature and operations: and I 
ſpeak it to your ſhame, who have now for 
me time been bleſt with a revelation, which 
unfolds the power and benevolence of the 


anding all that I have been 
ſaying, I foreſee that ſome of you will ftill 
object and aſk, © How is it that the dead 
% can be reſtored to life? which appears to 
us a thing incredible, and almoſt to exceed 
« the power of omnipotence. Reſolve us, 
* beſides, with what bodies do they come 
« forth? ſeeing," as to the greater number of 
« the dead, their. own m 


But, notwithſt 


neſs, and fin not; 4 


Ooty; in ſo great an extent, to the human 
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Awake to 


S F 
: is to 
ſhame. * 


35 But ſome man will ſay 
How are the dead raiſed up? 
and with what body do they 
come? 


have long ſince - 


% mouldered away, and lie in an undiſtin= 


« guiſhed heap with the common duſt.” 
Vain, inconſiderate objectors! Have you ne- 
ver obſerved, that the ſeed, which is caſt into 
the earth, does not ſpring up and produce its 
fruit, till its texture be in a manner diſſolved ? 
And thus what we may call the death and 
corruption of the ſeed, is prior to its revivifi- 
cation and ſecond life. I will on the il- 
luftration, and apply it to your next difficulty. 
The ſeed which huſbandmen throw into the 
ground, is not the ſame body which after- 
ward ſprings up, but the bare grain * wheat, 
for inſtance, or any ſort you pleaſe) without 


the ſtem, leaf, and other-appendages of a per- 


fe& plant. But God giveth all theſe in the 
ſeaſon of its appearance, and provides for it 
ſuch a body as it hath pleaſed him to appoint 
in the original conſtitution of nature, and for 
every ſeed its proper and ſuitable body. —— 


36 Thou fool, that which 


thou ſoweſt, is not quicken- 
ed, except it die, 


* 


37 And that which thou 
ſoweſt, thou ſoweſt not that 
body that ſhall be, but 
bare grain, it may chance of 
wheat, or of ſame other grain. 


8 But God giveth it a 
y as it hath pleaſed him, 


de drafiuteing ; 
y. | 


* 
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that they may contribute to the ſupport and 


37 
renews-the' face of nature, and gives freſni life 
to the world of plants and vegetables (un- 
doubtedly with the moſt benevolent intentions, 


delight of mankind) is either unwilling to 
exert himſelf in behalf of reaſonable! beings; 
or can find; no reſources in his power and 
wiſdom for reſtoring men to life, and furniſh» - 
ing them with ſuch bodies as are adapted ta 
a more perfect and durable Rate of 'exiſtence?} 
This will appear | ſtill leſs, credible, if we 
conſider the immenſe; variety, which rei 
through the works of nature; and in what 
manner the Creator of all things has furniſned 


inhabit this globe, with; a form and tempera- 
maent peeulist go themſelves,; and at the ſame 


time exquiſitely accommodated to their condi- 


tion and ways of living. So that even all feb 
is not of the ſame kind; but there is one. ſort 
appropriated to men, another to beaſts, another 


to ſiſhes, and andthex again to birds. And as 


theroate terreſtrial, ſo alſooeleſtial bodies, which 
differ from thoſe on earth, and riſe one above 


another in honour and pre- eminence. For 


lory. 
2 95 io is the reſur- 
ion of the dead. It is 
ſown in corruption, it is 


raiſed in incorruption: 


there is one glory given to.,the. ſun, another 
to the moon; and the. ſtars differ among them- 
ſelves in luſtre and magnitude. In like man- 
ner the reſurrection of the dead, or the ſtate 
of things which will take place hereafter, 
ſhall exceed our preſent condition of 
mortality. For the frail houſes of clay, which 
we now inhabit,” are no more comparable to 
the glorious bodies which God will then give 
to his ſaints, than the moſt inconſiderable clod 
of the ground on which we tread, is to the 
bright luminaries of heaven. To acquire ſome 
faint idea of this ſuperiority, let us conſider, 
that a body is ſown and buried in the ground, 


when ĩt is juſt 3 and be entirely 


diſſolved; but it is raiſed incorruptible, and 
H without 


without the leaſt tenddency to 4 ir is 
conſigned to the ground in — oante; 


when the breath of God bei the 
duſt returns to duſt, and es with its na- 


tive earth; but that which is raiſed =_ 


with peculiar marks of honour and 
—— allied to heaven, A m iend i e 
of our glorious Saviour: it is ſown in 

s, the "Ine machine being wiall 
ordered, the ſprings of life exhauſted, its an- 
tion ceaſed, and the organs of ſenſe no longe: 
able to part of their wonted" 


any 
vice; (but it is raiſed 8 | 


of 
An animal body is ſown in the „once 
endued with the breath of life, but a life im- 

‚ and mo „ ſubject to diſeaſe, 


perfect 
forrow, and travail; but a ſpiritual body is body. 


raiſed, of > —— — — and a he a 
tution, a is ſuperior to = you 
and evils of mortality. 
There is both an animal anda 
of the firſt of theſe we have 
ginal formation of man : 
ten concerning our firſt parent Adam, — 
God animated the clay, which he had formed, 
with the breath of 
omg ſoul, or animal. Of the ſecond we have 
an 9 in the 2 
is become a qu — i 

not only raiſed to this tA — bh 

own perſon, but inveſted wich the 
office of conferring it upon others, raking 
them conformable to bis Hkeneſs. However, 
the ſpiritual body is not firſt in order of time, 
but the animal conſtitution took place in the 
beginning; and that which is ſpiritual will 
ſucceed to it. It was the fiſt man whos 
formed out of the „ like his | 
carthly and corruptible : the ſocond man is 


the Lord, who ſhall deſcend from heaven x 
being, 


dif. 


all tho actions of « robler life f 


» And man became a 
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43 It is ſown in diſhonour, 


it is raiſed in plory: it is 
ſown in weaknebs it is raifed 
in power, 


} 
j 


441 It is ſown a natural 
y, it is raiſed a ſpiritual 
body. ere is a natural 


body, and there is a ſpiritual 
Yo 


45 And ſo i is written, 
The firſt man Adzmwas made 
a living foul, the laſt Adam 
2 Le 


rit. 


46 Howbeit, that was not 
firſt which is ſpiritual, but 
that which is natural, and 
afterward that which is ſpi- 
ritual: 

47 The — man is of the 

earth the ſecond 

man, is the from hea- 
ven. 
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ſeem not to be a- 
A us die; for thoſe 


[the very laſt days of the world 
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ance For, contrary to wh 


ready to think of yourſel 
eculiar favour of God, and his inter- 


by jeſus Chriſt, to qualify them 
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a nature as to 
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Mall eome;\ſhell, never. tafte death: but, con- 
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60 
the durable bleſſedneſs of heaven, as if 


had been held under the powef of death ti 


a long courſe of ages . Thereſbse though we 
anged from 


do not all die, we ſhall all be cha 
what we are at preſent, and transformed at 
the glorious appearance of Chriſt into the image 
of his glory. This will be effected by an in- 
ſtantaneous operation of the divine power, 
when the laſt trumpet ſhall ſound. For this 
event ſhall certainly take place, and the dead 
ſhall be firſt raiſed in a ſtate of incorruption, 
that we may not be beforehand with -thoſe 
who fleep, in the 
and then we ſhall 


for ever and ever. For in order to this it is 
neceſſary, that, as the dead are raiſed incor- 
_— ſo the frail corruptible bodies of thoſe 
who remain ſhould aſſume incorruption, and 
this mortal conſtitution put on immortality. ' 
When this event, ſo peculiar and intereſt- 
ing, has been accompliſhed, then will be uſed, 
with the utmoſt propriety, that triumphant 
exclamation of the ER Death is ſwal- 
lowed up 4 victory. O Death, 
what is now become of thy ed ſting? 
O Grave, where is now thy wonted victory? 
Becauſe the firſt is berome impotent to 2 
and the latter diſappointed of his looked for 
prey. The ſting of Death, with which he 
reduces millions to the duſt, is Sin. And the 


power and force of Sin, that mortal weapon 


with which he is armed, is the Law, and its 
condemning ſentence. But thanks be to God, 
who giveth us the victory over Death, Sin, 
and the Law, by Jeſus Chriſt, our Lord, and 
the inſtrument of his ſingular benevolence to 
the human race. 

Therefore, my beloved brethren, be firm 
and ſtedfaſt in this faith, do not ſuffer your- 
ſelves to be moved from the hope of the go- 
ſpel; but always abound in the work of the 

Lord, 
x 


ſſeſſion of eternal life; 
— 2 we | 
be together with them and with the Lord, 
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53 For chis corruptible 
ut on incorruption, 
and this mortal muſt put on 
immortality. 


54 So when this corrupti- 
ble ſhall have put on incor- 
ruption, and this mortal ſhall 
have put on immortality, 
then ſhall be brought to paſs 
the ſaying that is written, 
Death is ſwallowed up in 
victory, - 

55 O Death, where is 
thy ſting? O Grave, where 
is thy victory? 
56 The ſting of Death is 
Sin, and the ſtrength of Sin 
is the Law. 


57 But thanks be to God, 
which giveth us the victory, 
88 h our Lord Jeſus 

hriſt. 


58 Therefore, my beloved 
brethren, be 5 faſt, un- 
ways 


moveable, abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord, 
| foraſ- 


x CoxtnTaxians; Chap. XV. 


* 


„ 


bringing ing forth the fruits of righteouſ- 
which are to the praiſe * 
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Veiſe N HE Apoſtle hy this iges, that the doctrine of a re- 


Lees, upon which he is going to inſiſt, is no invention of 
i a later ade to-the but primary and eſſential part of it. 
, according to the fre bent ue of it in the New Teſtament, 
ing ſomething before unknown. This ſignification of making a 
thing known is to be found in other Greek writers, xa: ywpi{u Tov ad aurw, 
and brings him acquainted with her brother Plutarch. In Fabio, Vol. I. p. 404. 
I. 3. Ed. Bryan. wutouw dls rde“, Yve avrov ure, making himſelf n 
to him that enquired his name, he ſays, &c. Id. in Antonio. Vol. V. p. 131. 
I. 13. But what has been obſerved peculiar in the uſe of the word here, is 
that the Apoſtle employs it to denote the repetition or confirmation of a thing with 
which they were already acquainted. It would be impoſſible for the moſt fagacious 
critick to account for all the variety of ſenſes in which a word may be taken. 
And as language is in a conſtant ſtate of fluctuation, new ones will unavoid- 
ably take place, in every place and period of time where it is ſpoken, and every 
different author that writes 4n it. e Apoſtle ſeems to have choſen this form 
of addreſs, for the ſake of engazing their attention, and giving more weight 
and ſolemnity to that which be is +6 ſuy, as containing the foundation 
and evidence of their Cristian hape. See Gul. i. 11. The goſpel itſelf, as 
far as that word may ſimply denete the divine miſſion of Jeſus, and his reſur- 
rection from the dead, by Which he was dediarel ro be the Son of God with power, 
does not appear to have beth fulpeRed by Why _ ro whom he was writin 
The new teachers in the urch df Vorineh, ever they had mangled the 
ſuperſtructure, and deſtroyed whe 4 and arrangement of the edifice, 
had not touched the foundatidn, wor pr i to lay any other than that which 
was already laid, Chriſt Jeſus. But the „ "like a ſkilful maſter, when any 
art of the building had been ſhaken, that the foundations are ſecure, 
8 fore he proceeds to repair the breaches which had been made in the ſuper- 
ructure. | 
in which ye land] The Chriſtians at Corinth, as has been obſerved, were ſtill 
believers in Chriſt's reſurrection; therefore the Apoſtle ſays, that goſpel in which 
ye fland. It can ſcarce eſcape our obſervation here, how much more gently the 
Apoſtle treats the hereticks, as they are called, of his days, than has ever been 
done ſince, If any doctrines may be reckoned fundamental, and eſſential to the 
goſpel of Chriſt, that of a reſurrection of the dead is certainly one, which ſome 
of the Corinthians denied: yet he does not cut them off from the church, or 
beſtow on them abuſive appellations. In after times there was no doctrine fo 
_ _ obſcure, or to be deduced from Scripture by ever ſuch diſtant conſequences, 
which ,did not draw upon thoſe who denied it, the moſt bitter invectives and 
ed I execrations. 
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Our verſion does not expreſs intelligibly the ſenſe-of wider 8 wy ning unis laugvlle, 
by rendering it ſo literally, anie/s have believed is vain. To believe in vain, 
according to the uſe of ancient lhnguages, is to believe without juſt reaſon 
and e giving credit to idle reports as true and authentick. Thus Plu- 
tarch, {| of ſome ory which paſſed current, ſays, Twro . TE: 


ron 


Nunc temere_infimalas, 0 fruſtra 
e L. 2. El. 7. Lis 


There is apguber pullige tf the fave Poet, whos the pheafs is uſed in « manner 
very ſimilar to the Apoſtle here 

A pia 8 credanter) in arve 
ner bonoratos excipietur avos. Ad Liviam Auguſtam. 1. 329; 
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| Kypke, in his obſervations quoted above, "takes notice that cler ir I, for 
except or unleſ5, which has long been ſuſpected phraſe, is uſed more than ten 
times by Lucian. It is alſo uſed by Plutarch, in the life of es, 
Val V. pr E 77S ES +. cn es + e 
Ver. 3. In aboor Feria es of the New Teſtament, Chriſt is faid to die, 
ſhed his blood, or offer himſelf for us: in about half a dozen more he is faid 
to die, or offer himſelf for our Ant; for I omit thoſe paſſages where the idea is 
more complex, as properly belonging to another conſideration. As the firſt 
of theſe repreſentations perfectly expreſſes the benevolence of the Saviour, and 
his great friendſhip to the race of men; fo the latter ſeems-intended to exhibit 
beſides,” the ſpotleſs innocence and integrity of his whole character, tb did no 
evil, neither was guile found in bis mouth. | #3, UBS 44: 
Under the preſent unequal diſtribution of things, in which a perfect 
is not had to the moral characters of men, in the treatment they meet with | 
the hand of providence, or from their fellow-creatures, we ſee that, as many are 
uniſhed for their own offences, ſo perhaps an equal or even greater numbet 
uffer for the folly and wickedneſs- of others. An innocent individual often 
133 of the calamity or puniſhment which lights upon the guilty; or even 
metimes bears it in his room, while, through the iniquity or imperfection of 
human. judgment, or other cauſes, the guilty perſon entirely eſcapes. - A whole 
family ſuffers: for the miſconduct of its head, or any particular member: nay; 
the proſperity of nations is ſignally affected by the weakneſs or corruption of ſuch 
as are entruſted with the adminiſtration of their government. , 54 
Dualiram quoties reges, pleAuntur Acbivi. || 
Thus calamities may become univerſal, which, if ſtrict retribution had place 
would not have been felt by above two or three perſons. ' But it is a law given 
us, together with our focial natures, and inſeparable from the ſtate in which 
we live; that, as the virtues, ſo, the vices of particular men ſhould” diffuſe 
their influence abroad, and that ſociety ſhould be capable of being hurt by the 
one, and benefited by the other. It is by means of this cloſe connexion, which 
ſubſiſts between different parts of the human race, that the conſequences of our 
vices'may be entailed upon poſterity, and deſcend through ſeveral generations. 
When, through the imperfection of the preſent diſpenſation, the children of 
wicked parents are in this manner involved in the puniſnment inflicted upon 
their fathers,” they are ſaid in Scripture anguage to the idolatry and ini- 
quiry of their fathers, that is, to ſuffer not for their own, -but their parents 
aults, Numb. xiv. 33. It ſeems to have been an opinion which has generally 
obrained in the world, that all calamities which befall men are the effe& of ſome 
fins committed by themſelves or others. We need not examine how juſtly, 
ſince our Saviour has evidently aſſigned another reaſon, Jabs ix. 3. in the caſe 
of the man born blind: from whence it appears, that the Maker and Lord 
of all beings may wiſely exerciſe his creatures with trials and ſufferings, for 
other ends than the puniſhment of fin. But this notion ſeems to have given rife 
to certain forms of expreſſion very proper to convey an opinion of the ſufferer's 
character, and which perhaps originally had no further defign. | Ip the fifty- 
third chapter of Iſaiah, we have a finiſhed defcription of ſuffering innocence : 
and though there are ſome obſcure paſſages in it, which poſſibly have never — 
| | we 
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well underſtood, yet if we examine it with attention we ſhall fee reaſon to think, 
figned to heighten our idea of the character in- 

extraordinary merit ſtruggling beneath a load 

by friends, beſet with enemies, without any 

and unſhaken amidſt the ſtorm 


iſed to de- 
man involved 


character, ſome fault, to puniſh-which —— 
ficted, at length exclaims, Surely be bath berne our 
He could not have more ſtrongly- exprefied perfect innocence of his 
life, and the greatneſs of his ſuffe together, than by the following ſtrokes. 
He was wounded fer our tranſgreſſions, . be was bruiſed for cur iniquities : the cheftiſe- 


ment of our peace wal apin hum, and with bis firipes we are healed, - All wwe like 
8 wr bave turned every one to bis own way, and the Lord bath 


on him the iniquity of us all. He was fo free from the ſuſpicion of guilt, 
that his calamities muſt he charged to the offences of others: they had ſinned, 
and he was afftifted. And fo extraordinary were his ſufferi for their num- 

ber and greatneſs, that, whereas the reſt of the nation had been very corru 
and wicked, it ſeemed as. if God had laid upon him the iniquities of them all. 
If there ever was a character, which on account of its excellence deſerved ſo 
honourable a teſtimony, it was certainly that of Jeſus, who could appeal to 
his enemies in ſuch terms as theſe, ich of you, convinceth me of fin, and was 

ſlain by wicked hands for nothing elſe but his well-doing. a 
This phraſe of ſuffering for the fins of man,” contains no very complex idea, and 
as it neceſſarily implies the innocence of the ſufferer, ſo it does not neceſſarily 
imply any thing farther. And how much ſdever we may ſuppoſe the expreſſion 
capable of being extended, or of receiving more remote applications from the 
connexion in which it is found, and the uſage of particular writers 3 yet it muſt 
be allowed, 'that the firſt and moſt natural thought ſuggeſted by it, is, that the 
perſon who ſuffered on ſuch an account was greatly injured and abuſed, For 
every man, who is puniſhed for his own affences, does always in a certain de- 
gree, ſuffer juſtly :- bur he who ſuffers for the offences of others mult neceſſarily, 
o far forth, ſuffer undeſervedly. 3 
Deda majorum immeritus lues. Hon ac, Lib. III. Od. 6. 
Negligis immeritis nociturum | l 
Poſtmeds te natis forſan committere fraudem. [Id. Lib. I. Od. 28. 

And ſeeing it is the ordinance of nature, and unavoidable without a con- 
ſtant ſeries of miracles, that, in the compli {cheme of human ſociety, the 
innocent ſhould. frequently ſuffer for the guilty, governors. for the people, 
and people for the governors, fathers for the. children, and children for the 
fathers, even to diſtant generations, and one individual and part of a commu- 
nity for another; as much as it is on the other hand, that fome ſhould be 
benefited by the wiſdom and virtue of others: there is nothing inconſiſtent 
with our ideas of the moral — of God here, in ſuppoſing that he 
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ſhould' it an innocent and righteous being, raiſed up for the reformation 
and Alkan of the reſt of the world, to ſuffer for their fins, and be expo 
to ill-rreatment through the malice and wickedneſs of the age in which he lived, 
And it is plain, that appearing and acting under ſuch a conſtitution of things, 
he muſt ſubmit to all the laws of it, and bear the conſequences of his — 
ment to truth and righteouſneſs, whatever they were, without a ſpecial interpo- 
ſition of heaven in his favour, for which it does not appear from the general 
conduct of providence, that innocence alone is a ſufficient reaſon. And this 
fingle conſideration perhaps is enough to vindicate the propriety of ſuch a proceed- 
ing, though no other purpoſes could have been anſwered-by it, nor any im- 
mediate benefits derived from his ſufferings to the human race. U 
The croſs of Chriſt was a ſubject of great offence to an illjudging age, 
which had been accuſtomed to look on grandeur and proſperity as inſeparable 
companions to men of eminent goodneſs, and the moſt certain marks by which 
to diſtinguiſh the real favourites of heaven. This offence the Apoſtle labours 
ro remove by two conſiderations, namely, that he died for our fins, and not 
for any deſert of his own, and that he died according to the ſcriprures, which 
ſignified ſo remarkable an event, together with the glory which ſhould fol- 
low. | | * g 
Ver. 8. exTpwyua, an abortion, denotes thoſe births which come before their 
proper time, and which, if they live at all, are for that reaſon generally weak, 
deformed, and much below the uſual ſtature of men. To which laſt circum- 
Rance the Apoſtle plainly alludes, when he ſays, I am the leaſt of all the apoſtles, 
and not worthy or fit to be called an apoſtle, In the fame manner Horace calls 
a certain dwarf abortive, who, as we are told, did not exceed two feet in 


height. | 
u—_—_; 4. fuit olim 


Si/iphus. 

It is therefore a term of diminution and contempt. The Apoſtle ſeems to 
have applied it to himſelf, not on account of the time of his converſion, which 
was after the reſt, nor to the ſuddenneſs of it, nor to what he was after hav- 
ing embraced the gofpel, and undertaken the apoſtolic office; but ſolely on ac- 
count of his former conduct as a perfecutor of the church, which he fre- 
quently condemns in very fevere language. The idea which he gives of 
himſetf here, is that of a weak dimunitive infant, and of little hopes, as ſuch 
births generally are : which repreſentation 1s undoubtedly figurative, and in- 
tended to. fignify his threatening ſituation, when by a mad oppoſition to the 
goſpel of Chriſt he was walking on the briok of ruin, and urging his deſtruc- 
tion, It was then the mercy of God prevented him, and gave him new life. 
I is obſervable, that in former times ſuch births were frequently expaſed by 
the parents, and left to periſh, 'either becaufe they were accounted of ill omen; 
or that their weakneſs and deformity ſtifled the voice of parental affection, or 
cauſed an abſolute deſpair of being able to rear them. The Apoſtle. might 
ſſibly have ſome alluſion to this circumſtance of diſtreſs. in his own caſe. 
Ve have a deſcription of the like kind in the ſixteenth chapter of Ezekiel, 
where the houſe of Iſrael is repreſented as a child expoſed and dropt in the open 
fields. None eye pitied thee, but thou waſt caſt out into the open field to the ws 
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of thy perſon in the day that thou waſt bern. Aud when I paſſed by thee and faw thee 


polluted in tbine own blood, I ſaid unto thee when thou waſt in thy blood, Live. The 
A always conſiders his perſecution of the church as very criminal, and 
ſtiles himſelf for this reaſon the firſt or chief of finners, 1 Tim. i. 15, though 
his guilt was undoubtedly much alleviated by his ignorance, and that he did 
e truth, or knowingly fight againſt 
Thbere is another caſe in which St. Paul ſpeaks of himſelf in low and de- 
* — terms, I mean as an apoſtle and 3 For though 
he aſſerts the dignity and authority of his office, and the fidelity of his own 
conduct in the execution of it, whenever they were attacked by falſe teachers, 
nor ſcruples to ſet himſelf upon a level with the greateſt of the Apoſtles; 
yet he conſiders himſelf as nothing before God. Beſides: the ſtrong expreſſion 
the tenth verſe of this chapter, we have others to the fame purpoſe in the. 
third chapter of this epiſtle, ver. 7. So then he that planteth is nothing; and be 
that watereth is nothing, hut God that giveth the increaſe; and 2 Cor. iii. 5, 6. 
Not. that we are ſufficient of ourſelves, to think any thing as of ourſebves, but our 
ſufficiency is of God, who alſo bath made us able miniſters of the New Teftament. 
Here we can ſcarce fail to recollect acknowledgments of the ſame kind fo often 
repeated by the humble Jeſus, who aſcribes every thing that he ſaid or did, 
in the capacity of a divine teacher, to the Being who ſent him. The words 
that I ſpeak, I ſpeak not of myſelf, but the Father who dwelleth in me, be doth the 
works, John xiv. 10: My doctrine is not mine, but bis that ſent me, vii, 16. 
Verily the Son can do nothing of bimſelf, v. 19. I can of mine own ſelf do nothing, 30. 
And it was highly fitting that mankind ſhould be taught to think in this 
manner concerning a religion, which owed its birth and progreſs entirely to 
the Supreme mi The goodneſs which moved, the wiſdom which planned, 
and the po which executed the ſcheme, were not theirs but his, in which 
no other beings had any ſhare but as fubordinate agents. The inſtruments em- 
ployed in this grand undertaking were choſen and called of God, and received 
their commiſſion and qualifications from him. Chriſt, the head of them, was 
the power and the wiſdom of God, or as St. Paul expreſſes it in another place, 
had all the fulneſs of the DEI T Y—expreſſions undoubtedly intimating to 
us the dependance- of the whole ſcheme upon the eternal cauſe, when the 
higheſt ts, employed in the conduct and execution of it, derived all their 
efficacy from him, were wiſe with his wiſdom, ſtrong with bis power, and 
filled with bis fulneſs. In ſhort, all things were of God, who was the prime 
intelligent active cauſe, and the life of the whole diſpenſation. * After this we 
cannot wonder at ſome expreſſions which we meet with in the 3 writ- 
ings, where Chriſtians are ſtiled be — Cod ; their faich is repre» 
ſented as proceeding not from themſelves, but from God, and it is ſaid to be 
God who worketh in them both to will and to do of his good pleaſure ;, ſince all the 
means employed in the inſtruction and reformation of mankind were bis. 
The Chriſtians fought againſt idolatry, and every evil work, under the banner 
and auſpices of heaven, if I may be allowed the expreſſion; and therefore their 
agency and ſucceſs may both, with juſtice, be aſcribed to him, who is the firſt 
promoter, the grand approver, and the final rewarder of their well-doing. 
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Ver. 18. The words {wdouapropec Gen, which literally ſignify, as our verſion 
gives them, | falſe witneſſes of God, may either be rendered  fulſe witneſſes con- 
cerning God, as the idea of being God's falſe witnefſes has no plate in the ar- 
-gument, and concludes neither for nor againſt the apoſtles; or elſe we may con- 
— it as an Hebraiſm, where the name of God is added to any thing merely 
for the ſake of exaggerating the ſubject, and raifing our ideas of its great- - 
neſs, as if we ſhould ſay falſe — of the irt magnitude, to denote their 
enormous guilt. This, the criticks have obſerved, is according to the uſe of 
the Old Teſtament writers, and fometimes imitated in the New. And ſome 
have thought that Rom. x. 2. where St. Paul bears record to the zeal of his 
countrymen, the words ZnNev O would more properly be rendered a flaming 
zeal, than a zeal of God. W307 * ; 

Kara Ow may be rendered concerning God, as our verſion has it; or againſt 
God, with fome others; or in tbe name of God, according to Dr. Whitby: each 
of wh C1 interpretations is agreeable to the genius of the language, and would 
tolerabiy ſuit the connexion of the place under conſideration. But as to ſay 
that bey bad teſtified in the name of God, is not only agreeable to the truth of the 
caſe, but furniſhes a circumſtance which greatly aggravates the guilt of the apo- 
ſtles, upon a ſuppoſition that they were found falſe witneſſes, and could hardly 
eſcape the attention of the writer, this ſenſe appears preferable to the others. 
Ver 17. Chriſt tells the Phariſees, John viii.-24. Except ye believe that J am 
be, ye ſhall die in your fins, 1. e. ** unleſs you repent of your wicked oppoſition 
« to the truth, and receive the offers of falvation which I bring from heaven, 
you will never be forgiven.” All obſtinate impenitent offenders, who reject 
the counſel of God in their favour, are yet in their fins; becauſe till they 
repent they have no hope of pardon and acceptance, bur as St. John expreſſes 
it, tbe wrath of (God abideth on them. The caſe would be the ſame with penitents, 
if all hopes of the divine mercy were excluded. For the pardon of fin is 
nothing but a remiſſion of the puniſhment due to offenders, and a reſtoration 
to the privileges and advantages which they have forfeited, Hence it is that 
the future ſalvation, and actual reftitution of ſinners to life and happineſs, 
which takes place at the coming of Chriſt, is ſometimes tiled the forgiveneſs 
of fins. In this manner St. Peter addreſſes himſelf to the Jews, Repent ye there- 
fore and be converted, that your fins may be blotted out, or that you may be ſaved, 
toben the times of refreſhins ſhall come from the preſence of the Lord, Acts iii. 19. 
and Chriſt is ſaid to be a Prince and a Saviour, to give repentance and forgive- 
neſs of fins, Acts v. 31. Well 

To give repentance is to furniſh the means of changing the mind and conduct 
with advantage, ſo that what has been done before on a different or contrary 
plan of action, ſhall be as if it had not been done, or be attended with no 
conſequences which render the caſe hopeleſs. Thus Alexander, when he appear- 
ed before the walls of Thebes, demanded two perſons to be delivered up to 
him, giving them repentance for what they had done, d ide eri ron menpayuivus 
peravaay, before he proceeded to extremities, Plutarch, Vol. IV. p. 18. l. 3. 
This Chriſt alſo does by his office of a Saviour, whoſe being veſted with this 
character puts it in every man's power to turn from his wickedneſs with ad- 
vantage, and the opportunity of a full reſtiturion to the bleſſedneſs which he 
has forfeited ; the actual reſtitution to which by the power of Chriſt, at the 


laſt day, ſeems to be called very properly the forgiveneſs of /ins. __— _ 
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are juſt upon a ſuppolition- that - Chriſt · is raiſed, and the goſpel true; 
in caſe, that a reſurrection from the dead be conſidered as: no part of its pro- 
miſes. If there be no reſutrection or future life, it is very plain that the dead are 
loſt. But it is doubted in what ſenſe the Apoſtle muſt be taken, and of whom» 
he ſpeaks, when he ſays, If in this life only we have hope in Chrift, we are of all 
men moſt m;ſerable. Let us then conſider what would be the caſe of thoſe, who. 
embraced à true religion, in hope of ſome advantages preſent or future. If 
future, chtiſtianity as a reaſonable ſcheme ; and required nothing hard, or 
inconſiſtent wich the welfare of any individual. But if preſent and only gen 
it was open to this glaring objection, that it required a moſt unequal ſacrifice, 
and laid men under the greate(t difficulties with regard to their temporal in- 
tereſt, without propoſing, to thoſe who ſhould be called out to ſuffer in this 
manner, any motive or encouragement to à compliance with its diſtinguiſhing. 
command z a circumſtance which was unworthy of any teacher who pretend 
to be divine. A religion that is founded only upon temporal ſanctions, may 
gain abundance of converts, but will make few martyrs. It was much to the 
Apoſtle's purpoſe to inſiſt upon this; and the argument would be ſtrongly felt 
by thoſe who lived in an age, when the worſhip of one God was accounted a crime, 
and to confeſs the name of Jeſus, downright blaſphemy. It will be readily 
allowed, that the goſpel as a mere ſyſtem of morality would, in general, have 
greatly bettered the ſtate of individuals at preſent, and this the more, the more 
largely it ſpread, and the more conſcienuouſly it was obſerved by thoſe: who 
embraced it. But as a divine religion, which laid men under obligations, by 
which, in the nature of things, they could not be bound without- or before 
its promulgationz and of ſuch a particular kind too, requiring men to ac- 
knowledge their belief of it in the moſt hazardous circu to ſuffer pa- 
tiently the loſs of all things, and even to die in its defence: as ſuch, I ſay, the 
cale muſt be conſiderably altered. And we fee that, in the event, it proved 
ruinous to great numbers, who ſuffered for their adherence to it —_ —— 
eſſions 
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poſſeſſions and lives. But it can hardly be reconciled to our ideas | 
and goodneſs of God, that he 9 to the world by 
own authority, and call upon men to 'profeſs/ it at che of their li 
without the hope of any future reward. Further it is to 
God, or Chriſt in his name, had really made promiſes of ſome kind, 
who embraced this religion: but if a reſurrection, and "conſequently 
life, was an impoſſible thing, and an abſurd expectation (as theſe men 
have argued) while Chriſtians died away without any i (ition- 
dence in their favour; nay were killed all the day long, and (accounted 
the ſlaughter, becauſe of their fidelity to God and his Meſſiah, they 
tarily conſider themſelves as deluded, forſaken of heaven, and gi 
everlaſting deſtruction. Theſe particulars may help us to ſee the d 
Apoſtle's argument, and account for the ſtrong expreſſion he makes uſe of, 
that they were of all men | moſt. miſerable, or moſt ' deſerving of compaſſion. 
Hated and CODY of men, forſaken of God, and juſt y to periſh with- 
out hope; following thoſe who had lately gone before them to the land of 
darkneſs, and reaped in the grave the fruits of their mad perſeverance ; how 
could they deplore their calamitous ſituation in terms leſs affecting? And 
—— 
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though we ſhould allow that there is an exaggeration in the jon, and 
that the preciſe quantity of diſtreſs which fell to their ſhare, when ted with 
a mathematical nicety, has been equalled or even exceeded on certain occaſions z 
yet I believe the cuſtom of language in general, and the nature of the-caſe 
referred to, will ſufficiently apologize for the ſtrength of -expreſſion made uſe 
of. Nothing however can be leſs pertinent to the Apoſtle's argument, than a 
ſuppoſition that virtue and goodneſs are the immediate cauſes of human un- 
happineſs, or natural enemies to the repoſe and enjoy ment of mankind. - Nor 
on the other hand does it ſeem to me in the leaſt neceſſary for vindicating the 
expreſſion, to ſuppoſe, according to the opinion of ſeveral learned men, that he 
is ſpeaking only of himſelf and the other apoſtles; who, provided the goſpel 
was not true, were guilty of a moſt wicked and unprofitable deceit, which in- 
volved the contrivers of it in preſent evil, and future deſtruction, and there- 
fore rendered them of all men moſt miſerable. = 
And though this interpretation furniſh us with a very juſt and natural ſenti- 
ment, yet it is barely a comment and explanation of the fifteenth verſe, and 
aſſerts nothing but what muſt neceſſarily have been anticipated by the reflection of 
every reader on peruſing the former argument : while ir obliges us at the ſame 
time to diſplace another ſentiment, which I have endeavoured to ſhew is both 
natural and important. There is no abſurdity contained in the ſuppoſition, that 
the apoſtles were falſe witneſſes, any farther than as ic is contrary to all the prin- 
ciples by which men are generally actuated, and as none can be ſuppoſed to 
commit wickedneſs merely with a view to make themſelves ſignally — 
And it muſt be obſerved alſo, that to hope in God or in Cbriſt, according to t 
general ſenſe of ſuch phraſes in Scripture, is, to for favour, ſupport, or 
deliverance from their providence and agency; therefore cannot well be 
applicable to impoſtors; who have no hope at all in them, or only expect to 
make ſome gain of a contrivance carried on in their names. He muſt, to 
lay the leaſt, be ſpeaking of thoſe who think they have ſome ground to ho 
in Chriſt, though ir be but in this life; and therefore believe that he is — 
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pineſs, let it be ever ſo ſhort in its duration; and not of h ites and deceivers, 
who under the garb of religion, and a forged commiſſion heaven; go about 
to delude the world and ſead men into a falſe and dangerous dependance. 
Ver. 224; The $ wv Xpieo Tavis and u Achau rakes, which may be 
rendered all in Chi and all in Adam, ſeem to denote two claſſes; the one in- 
cluding the whole poſterĩty of Adam, who are naturally ſubject to death and 
corruption; the other all good men, who are heirs of the reſurrection and life 
to come. Thus o w Xetole is with the Apoſtle a common name for the fol- 
lowers of Chriſt, and thoſe who have an intereſt in his favour. My reaſon for 

the above interpretation is, that the Apoſtle, as is evident from the whole {co 
of the chapter, and generally allowed by learned men, . ſpeaks here only of the 
reſurrection of the juſt. For the order which he mentions in the following ve tic; 
is no other than that of two parties, of Chriſt firſt and his followers afterward. 
Alſo 1 Thefſ.. iv. 16. where he ſays, The dead in Cbris ſball riſe firſt, he has not 
oppoſed the reſurrection of good men to the reſurrection of the wicked, but to 
the effect of divine power upon thoſe who remain alive, who will afterwards be 
changed, and be for ever with the Lord. And elſewhere he repreſents the 
reſurrection of the dead as the peculiar reward and expectation of the upright, 
Phil. iii. 11. From all which we may collect, that the Apoſtle conſiders a re- 
ſurrection, not barely as a reſtitution to life, but as an eſtabliſhment in a ſtate 

of glory and immortality, which is the let only of good men. * 
er. 24. This paſſage has been very differently explained. Some have ima- 
gined that Chriſt will entirely ceaſe to be a king; becauſe he is ſaid to deliver 
up the kingdom, to rule 1 all things have been put under his feet, and then 
to be ſubject to the Father. Others again have thought, that all theſe ex- 
preſſions may be fairly accounted for, without ſuppoſing any ceſſation of that 
authority of which Chriſt is poſſeſſed by the appointment of his Father. Nor 
will this appear altogether without foundation, if we conſider, 1. That the 
Meſſiah reigns not by his own authority as ſupreme, but only as the Vicegerent 
of God, who hath exalted him to be Lord of all, and heir of univerſal.empire, 
to the glory of the Father. And therefore he may very conſiſtently be ſaid to 
deliver the kingdom to God, as ſoon as he has ſubdued it by the divine power; 
even though he continue to hold it as Mediator, ſince this is not for himſelf, 
but for him of whom and to whom are all things, and in a full acknowledge- 
ment of the right of the Eternal Sovereign, which ſuffers not the leaſt diminu- 
tion or alienation. This is very agreeable to the dying prayer of our Saviour, 
Father, glorify thy Son, that thy Son alſo may glorify thee, John xvii, 1. that is, 
O Benevolent Parent, advance now thy Son to that dignity which thou haſt 
« deſigned him, that, by the power which thou giveſt into his hands, he may 
enlarge thy empire in the conqueſt of Sin and Death, and raiſe thy faithful 

children to honour and immortality.” 4 | 

2. Chriſt does not deliver up a kingdom, which he has long enjoyed in the 
full extent of princely power, according to the original grant of the Supreme 
Being; but that which he has juſt conquered, and made his own by the ex- 
tirpation or ſubmiſſion of his enemies. He is already a King or Lord by the 
intment of his Father, who hath exalted him to be the Saviour and Prince 
the human race; but he is not in the actual and full poſſeſſion of this king- 
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dom, till all things are put under his fret, which will not take place before the 
reſurtection and final judgment. And then he wilt deliver the kingdom of this 
world to the Father, not by laying down his mediatorial authority, but by 
eſtabliſhing it in the fulleſt extent: becauſe he will take the government out 
of the hands of weak fallible princes, and ſet up à kingdom of righteouſneſs 
and glory, which. ſhall endure for ever, undet the Father as fupreme, and under 
the Meſſiah as his Vicegerent. This time the Apoſtle calls v , the end, 
as it is frequently called in the New Teſtament, which is not the end of the 
Meſſiah's adminiftration, but the iſſue, effect, and accompliſhment of the divine 
promiſe made to him, that he ſhould be Lord of all. And therefore the Apoſtle 
explains what he ſays concerning Chriſt's delivering up the kingdom, by adding, 
when be ſhall have put down all rule, dominion, and authority. For Chriſt, by 
triumphing over the powers of the world, and ſubduing alf things to himſelt, 
introduces that ſtate which is called the kingdom of God in the New Teſtament. 
And when he is raiſed to this height of glory and dignity, he will not, like the 
princes of this world, rule by maxims which diſhonour the Creator, and are 
inconſiſtent with the happineſs of his rational offspring. For, notwithſtanding 
his exaltation, he will continue ſubject and obedient to the Father, managing 
the kingdom of which he is poſſeſſed, according to the will and for the glory 
of the Supreme Lord, fo that God Hall be all in all. And the only. reaſon wh 
Chriſt is ſaid to deliver the kingdom to God then, and not before, is becaute 
he is not ſuppoſed to have the full poſſeſſion of it himſelf, till the time ſpoken of. 
Agreeably to which we find him repreſented, Heb. x. 13. expetting henceforth till 
his enemies be made his foottcol, or, till God fulfill the promiſe of giving the 
government into his hands. Otherwiſe, if ic had been in his poſſeſſion before, 
it would undoubtedly have been delivered to the Father. For as the kingdom 
of God and of Chriſt is one and the ſame, fo his delivering the kingdom to God, 
and having all things put under his own feet, are the very fame thing. The 
kingdom of God is then eſtabliſhed, when all things are ſubject to the authority 
of the Meſſiah; and therefore it was indifferent to the Apoſtle to ſay either, 
When the Meſſiah ſhall poſſeſs the kingdom, or, When he ſhall deliver it to 
the Father. And thoſe expreſſions in Scripture, which ſpeak of all things being 
given into the hands of Chrift, and of principalities and powers being ſubjet unto him, 
are to be interpreted of the purpoſe and promiſe of God, rather than of the 
actual complete eſtabliſhment of the Meſſiah's authority. 

3. Whoever examines the exth pſalm, which the Apoſtle here quotes, will 
ſee that the ſenſe of the firſt verſe cannot be, Reign thou till I make thine ene- 
mies thy footſtool, and then ceaſe to be king. Since the perſon to whom this 
promiſe or command is given, is likewiſe ſaid to rule in the midi of his enemies, 
and to be a king for ever. And the particles axpic u and ax in the Greek, 
and Ty in the Hebrew, are uſed not barely to denote the preciſe limits aſſigned 
to the duration of the ſubject ſpoken of, but alſo the oertainty of ſomething 
which is to take place, without any regard to the term of the others continuance, 
and even in caſes where it is abſurd to ſuppoſe, that the thing firſt ſpoken of 
ſhould ceaſe to be. Thus, Pſalm cxii. 8. His beart is eſtabliſhed, be ſhall not be 
afraid, untill be ſee his d:ire upon his enemies: Iſaiah xlii. . He ſhall not fail nor 


Be diſcouraged, till be have ſet judgment in the earth. Where it would be ridicu- 


lous to ſuppoſe, that the conqueſt of an enemy, or the completion of — 
purpoſe, 


it is natural to ſuppole that he. would vour to r 150 his readers, 
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compleatly victorious over his 


all thiags, except the Eternal . by whoſe irzeliſtible 55 they were ſub- 


ledge that 2 e Kingdom, as it is uſually underſtood, would be 
0 dps 


an unqueſtionable pr the Meſſiah's dependance and ſubjection. Yet there 
appears to me ſomething more grand, and better ſuited to expreſs the elevated 
ideas which the Apoſtle entertained. of the divine greatneſs, in the other inter» 
pretation. 


Ver. 29. There is hardly a paſſage in the whole New Teſtament, which 
more exerciſed the genius of commeptators, or given riſe to a greater variet 
of unſucceſsful conjectures, than this, £/c bat all they do which are baptize 
fer the dead, if the dead ri nt at all? And it ſeems almoſt as difficult to find 
out a new interpretation, as to acquieſce in the greater part of thoſe which have 
been ſtarted already. Therefore many have deſpaired of ſeeing it cleared up 
to ſatisfaftionz and it was the opinion of one Critick, that we muſt wait for an 
explanation of it till Elias come. There, is one interpretation which would ſuit 
the ſigniſication and conſtruction of the words, but ſuppoſes a practice too ſuper- 
ſtitious for this early period, as well as too ridiculous to be made the foundation 
of a ſerious argument. Other interpretations may have been more happy in point 
of ſentiment, but at the ſame time have wanted the authority of good writers, 
to ſupport the ſignification given to particular words. Others again, which 
0 


have been more ſucceſsful in both theſe ways, yet have fallen ſhort of that weight 


and dignity which we aaight; have expected, and which we meet with in the 
reſt of the diſcourſe; 4 5 74 to have been adopted rather through neceſſity, 
and for the ſake of | 


giving — ſenſe to the paſſage, than as _— 
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ted nd effary raſk to enume . eh Airs wie re 
ious and unneceſfſaty to enumerate theſe different interp $, um 

give particular reaſons” for rejectiug them all. I will only mention two of the 
more remarkable, and which have been ſupported by men of eminente fbr 
critical learning. Voſſius and the late Dr. Ward 5 that the paſſage 
may be explained by Rom. vi. 3, 4. and that een ora for the dead are the 
fame with the perſons there repreſented, as bein Fed into the death of Chriſt, 
and buried with him by baptiſm into his Lend and that vxep vexpws muſt- be 
rendered for dead or as dead, fans, by which to the firſt of theſe Criticks, 


the A rolle argument in 'a clear and ſatitfactory 


to the figurative death of Chriſtians, by which they die to fin and riſe to holi- 
neſs; or, according to the latter, to the mode of baptiſm by immerſion, for 
which no reaſon can be aſſigned, unlefs thereby was expreſſed the hope of a re- 
ſurrection. I will not here examine the rendering of vip vixewy, the 

of which may reaſonably be diſputed ;' and only obſerve, that it may be very juſt 
co argue .with Chriſtians from the nature of their baptiſm to the obligation-and 
neceſſity of an holy life, and it may be alſo a peculir beauty to expreſs this in 
metaphorical language, alluding to ſome circumſtances attending baptiſm z but 
it ſeems a mere play upon words, and carries too the air of a deſign upon the 
perſons to whom he is writing, to aim, by ſuch alluſive language, at ge- 
rating their ſuppoſed * drawing a more deplorable picture of the 
ſituation to which they are redqũded by the profeſſion of the goſpel, provided 
there be no reſurrection; as appears evidently to be the {cope of the paſſage. 
For, if we ſtrip the ſentence of all figure, it would be no more than this, Elſe 


what ſhall they do, who, by being plunged under water, take upon them pe- 


culiar obligations to lead an holy and unblameable life, if the dead riſe not? 
which is uſing a number of words to expreſs juſt nothing. And how unworthy 
muſt it be of the Apoſtle, and unneceſſary beſides, to paint imaginary and meta- 
phorical ſcenes of diſtreſs, when he had ſo many real ones before him? Others, 
among whom are Le Clerc and Sir Richard Ellis, ſuppoſe that the Apoſtle 
refers to ſuch as were daily entering into the Chriſtian church by baptiſm, and, 
like new raiſed levies for an exhauſted army, ſucceeded in the place of thoſe 
who had lately fallen in the cauſe of truth and goodneſs, and therefore are re- 
preſented as being baptiſed for or in the room of the dead, There is a great deal 
of ingenuity in this interpretation, but it is liable to ſome of the fame objections 
with the former, and ſuppoſes the Apoſtle too attentive to ornament, and forced 
alluſions, and reſting the ſtrength of his cauſe upon a trifling conceit. It is. 
beſides a view of Chriſtian baptiſm that is ſtrained and unuſual; for it is always 
repreſented as a private. perſonal affair, an engagement which every man enters 
into for himſelf, without any reſpect had, either in the perſon who adminiſters 
this ordinance, or him who ſubmits to it, to his filling up the place of another, 
or taking the office and rank of one that is departed. And though the compa- 
riſon be not altogether ſo unreaſonable but that it might be allowed on ſome 


occaſions, yet it ſeems to have little propriety here, and would agree better with 


the amplification of a rhetorical diſcourſe upon the ſubject of baptiſm, than to 
the direct, conciſe, and pointed reaſoning which is purſued through this chap- 
ter. ; | | | 

To offer my own ſentiments of the paſſage, if they may ſerve to clear up 
any part of the difficulty; I think that the Apoſtle does not ſuppoſe Chriſtians 
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2 eee among then, to have been in reality bap- 
2 whatever ſenſe we chuſe to put upon the phraſe; dar N on 

Arawing 2 £ zence from his adverſaries principles, and aſſerts here that 
(Chriſtians ure baptiſed for the dead, juſt: as he had aſſerted, v. 15. that Chriſt 
Sect Soap Aa Tn e if the dead 

and, the qu in t mer at ſball they do, if the dea 
ie not, ha are baptiſed. for, the dead ? of What ſhall they do, who, if 5 
dead riſe, not, are baptiſed for the dead? We are then to enquire what is meant 
by-being -baptiſed fon the dead. To do any thing for the dead, with a view to 
benefit ourſelves or others while under that ſtate, is a mark of extreme madneſs 
and ſtupidity, and can agree to none but ſuch as have loſt their ſenſes, and are 
entirely governed by ſuperſtition or phrenzy. ; It is for this reaſon that ungere 
enortuss, mederi mortuis, to anoint the dead, to a for the dead, and ſuch kind 
of phraſes, were made uſe of to expreſs labour loſt, and brand in a ſtrong man- 
ner any piece of fooliſh unneceffary conduct; to which we might deſervedly 
add Proving for the dead, if it were worth while to enlarge a collection already 
conſiderable. Something of this kind, perhaps, was intended by being baptiſed 
fer the dead; words which admit of no reaſonable interpretation, upon a ſup- 
poſition chat they convey the Apoſtle's only ſentiments of Chriſtian baptiſm, or 
even a declaration of what other Chriſtians ſignified; or intended by this cere- 
mony of initiation. And that ſo. many learned and judicious criticks have been 
able to fix no rational ſenſe upon them in this view, is, I think, a ſufficient 
preſumption. that the Apoſtle intended to expreſs an abſurdity and one of the 
ene he could deviſe for the purpoſe. For what could be more happily | 
ting, 


OS 


ught of, to deſcribe the deſperate and hopeleſs ſituation of converts to Chriſti- 
anity, upon the ſcheme he is confuti to conſider them as having all 

ir views centered in the grave, and by their very baptiſmal engagements 
entering into alliance with, and recognizing their relation to, all who have gone 
down to the habitation of the dead? | wag 
Some have thought the expreſſion elliptical, and that we may ſupply a- 
ore between vp and vexewy; as if the Apoſtle had ſaid, What ſhall they do 
who are baptiſed for a reſurrection of the dead, if the dead riſe not? But as 
no ſuch thing is expreſſed in the only forms of baptiſm that are left us jn the 
New Teſtament, it is not likely that the Apoſtle ſnould juſt then beg the que- 
ſtion of his adverſaries, which: he has all along avoided. And if we may fill up 
ſentences in this arbitrary manner, juſt as it ſuits the purpoſes of a Critick, 
without regard to the genius of a language, and the received rules of inter- 
pretation (which allow us only to ſupply words that are uſually omitted, im- 
. mediately precede, or have been left out for the ſake of elegance and brevity, 
where they are of ſuch a nature as that the mind of every reader mult ſuggeſt 
them, becauſe the ſenſe or conſtruction would be incomplete without an addi- 
tion: nothing of which is the caſe here) the province of Criticiſm would be 
reduced to mere ſuppoſition and gueſs- work. And if 1 judge right, ſuch 
conjectures ſhould be propoſed as emendations of the text, or reſtorations of 
words careleſsly dropt by tranſcribers; and not as deſignedly omitted by the 
writers themſelves. For what author, that had any regard to perſpicuity, or 
. deſigned to be underſtood by his readers, would ſay that men performed any 
action for, or for the ſake of, the dead, * he only meant chat they did it jr 
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baptiſed for the dead; ſince, whether we 


the dead in general, or their * | 
ro their own condition and ment in the grav: 
in the ſame abſurd and ridiculous Tight. . "Yet, as this comes 
above, that. Chriſtians were of all men the moſt warthy of | 
the hope of another ſtare, it may be conſidered as a proof or illuſt 
an aſſertion. It is connected by the conjunction ru, à particle wh 
argumentative ſtile, is uſed when any one defigns to cbnfute an | 
rinciple by fixing upon chem ſome abſurd conſequence, vr effablifh his own 
y ſhewing a neceſſaxy inconvenience that will attend the tem! of them: ant 
it may be rendered, Yor in ſuch a vaſt or ptherwife, according to the connection. 
Our tranſlators, by rendering it ed according to the laſt fignification, ſeem tb 
have thought it connected with the Clauſes immediately preceding. But it is 
more probable that the Apoſtle is confirming his former reaſoning, and here 
reſumes the chain, which he had dropt at the end of the nineteemh verſe; 
becauſe he continues it from this place, and proceeds to ſhew other abfurd' con- 
ſequences that follow from rhe denial of a reſurrection. And whoever confiders 
the intetropted ſtile of the Apoſtle, and how frequently he digreſſes from zh 
argument, and returns to it without notice, will not be furprized to find it © 
here. If any ſhould till 14 to be of opinion, that the parts are too Yiftarre 
to be conſidered in this cloſe connection, I do not know any other fignification 
that can be given to eu, except that very rare one we meet with now and then 
in Plutarch; who, as the gramtnarians have taken notice, vſes t ſometimes for 
ahh, hut, Upon the whole, I imagine the writer to have had chis thought; 
It is evident that we embrace Chriſtianity with no worldly views. For bur 
„religion gives us no proſpect of what men call honour, power, "riches, or 
© pleaſures; on the contrary, we become ſubject to endes troubles and in- 
* dignities, are reviled and perſecuted by all the world, and are under obliga- 
* tions to part with every thing, and life itſelf, rather than give up the trith, 
or deny the name of Jeſus ——You ſay further chat there is no reſurrection, 
nor future recompence. It remains, chen, that the men who look for no- 
* thing in this life, nor in a life to come, muſt have their whole attention corned: 
to the grave, and expect ſome honours. and advantages in that filent abode; 
% for which they are ſo willing to reſign the momentary bleffings af Hfe, that 
they may ſecure an intereſt with death, and en \nidltutbed reps and 
*« tranquillity there,” He ſuppoſes them to court that ſtate, from which all 
men beſides are eager to flee; and concerning which the Pſaimiit fays, In death 
there is no remembrante of thee : in the grave "who ſhall givr thee thanks?” vi. 5. 
Shall the duſt praiſe thee? hall it deilare Ty rrurb? xxx. 7 "Wilt thou em wen- 
ders to the dead? ſball the dead ny and praife thee? all thy Toving tinuneſi be - 


. tlared in the your or thy faithfulneſs in deftruftion? Jhall thy wonders be in 


the dark, and thy righteouſneſs in the land of forgetfubuſs ? lxxxviii. to, 11, 12. 
The dead praiſe not the Lord, neither any that go down into filence, cxv. 17. I'think 
it can hardly be doubted, but that his deſign was to contraſt the ſublime ex- 
pectation of Chriſtians, with that deplorable ſtate, in which this new doctrine 
repreſents them. They had been baptized n the ame of the Father, the foun- 


tain 
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of the phraſe will be ſufficient to confirm his opin you 
a | aum ori TUnou ſignity quite at a loſs what to do, in the utmoſt diſtreſs 
. how 10 ati, Xenophonus Ephes. p. ner 8. | Oy Tr.ouofs monenv x. T. Xx. To 
- what a diſmal fituation do you think ve toill be neduced,'&c. Plutarch in Phocion, 
V. 4- p. 184. J. ult. $0 J Nuxi. 4 4; "1 — % 1. N. What h F do, 
aur what will became of me, uben Gad aiſalb up We may therefore tranſlate the 
. whale paſſage-in its conneRion thus, If we have hope in Chriſt only in this 
+ life, we really deſerve pity beyond any men in the world. For what can 
© be marewreetched than their ſituation, who have only been baptiſed for the 
dead, if the dead never tiſe ? 


Ver. 30. St. Faul, from conſideriog/Chriſtians in general and the” folly of 


: heir conduit — in embracing the goſpel provided there was no re- 
ſutection and ſuture life, comes naw do conſider himſelf and the other Apoſtles. 

And as he had before aſſerted concerning all Chriſtians, that they were baptiſed. 
forithe dead (a moſt unnatural and tidiculous ſuppoſition) if there was no ſtate after 
this, and aſked,. Why are they, baptiſed for the dead ? or, Why are they bap- 


tiled? Is it fer the dead ?——So we may ſuppoſe him aſking here, with reſpect. 
to bimſelf and other preachers of the go 
7 — to. danger every hour far 


I, 


ſpe}, Whether they too hem-- 
= too expoſed them- 


Ver, 


and with a view to that evvied' 


\ 
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Ver, 31. Soine manuſeripts read neripev our or i 


much the ſame. ſenſe, For the preſent reading, which is fred by the 
greateſt number of copies, muſt be rendered the rejoiti which. 7 bove — your 
Account, as the words will very well bear, and the ſenſe of the neceſſarily 
— — And it differs from the other reading only in this „that it ſup- 
poles the Apoſtle to ſpecify ſomething more, and conſiders Corinthians as 


. r 
converts, 1 . 11. 19, 20. The Apoſtle's tion in this 
by his hope in Chriſt, as being ſomething real and indiſputable, which were 
th e very ſubject of debate between him and his opponents, appears a maſterly 
ſtroke of natural eloquence, and has been compared by ſome criticks with the 
ſo much applauded pa of the Grecian orator, Nu Ter relv«w Tas 8 
I ſwear by thoſe noble E who died in Marathon. The phraſe of dying 
daily, to ſignify continual peril, the being always expoſed to death, and Ing it as 
it were before the eyes every moment, though ſomewhat unuſual, is not without 
example. Kypke quotes a paſſage from Philo, where Flaccus ſays, xa exaorny 
nutpa, marker os wpav Trroandhinoxa. I already die every day, or rather every 
bur. Thus it is ſaid of the boy, who was left behind in the ſaint's tomb, 
and according to the legend miraculouſly preſerved by him during a whole 
: year, Oux apri bavn, A mae, N ha err e marry oriyun N 
 Taurys r MNtlorara avolvyyonovra wards Siowfey. ©. He was raiſed, not juſt 
after death, but a whole year after, or to ſpeak more properly, he died and 
| © was raiſed during every moment of this diſtreſſing interval.” De Miracule 
Clementis ap. Pat. Ap., V. 1. p. 819. I. 9. Ed. Clerici. | 4 
Ver. 32. It is far from being agreed, whether the Apoſtle ſpeaks. of a com- 
bat with real beaſts, or only with men as fierce and untractable as the moſt 
ſavage monſters of the wood. There are difficulties attending both interpreta- 
tions, which a critick can only compate together, and chuſe that as the more 
| 2 opinion, which is attended with the feweſt. The ſilence of the ſacred 
iſtorian, and of almoſt all antiquity, concerning ſo remarkable an event, to- 
gether with its being omitted by St. Paul in the enumeration of his ſufferings, 
2 Cor. xi. 25. (many of which ſeem much inferior to this, if literal) favour 
the figurative ſenſe of the paſſage. It is further alledged that St. Paul, be- 
ing a Roman citizen, would undoubtedly, as on other occaſions, have pleaded 
this privilege, to exempt him from ſo great an indignity, as well as danger, 
and from which he could hardly have eſcaped without a miracle. It is alſo in- 
- fiſted upon that we hear of no amphitheatre at Epheſus, which was the ufual 
place for ſuch barbarous entertainments : and that it is a moſt unlikely thing that 
the governor or the people of the province ſhould ſentence a Roman citizen 
to fight with wild beaſts. Inſtances beſides are quoted from ſacred and profane 
writers, where ignorant or wicked men are compared to beaſts, ro defend the 
Apoſtle in the ule of this figure, T7 
To all which it is anſwered, that the bare omiſſion of any | wars facts by an 
hiſtorian, is no proof that they never happened; and with reſpect to the ſacred hi- 
ſtorians can hardly be allowed to be ſo much as a preſumption againſt their reality, 
provided there be ſuch evidence from any other quarter as might induce us to credit 
them. For it is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that ſeveral particulars, equally extra- 
ordinary in their nature with thoſe which are recorded, have been purpoſely paſt 
| 3 over 


NOTES . -, 
over by writers, who drew up their accounts with a ſtudied conciſeneſs, abridg- 
ed their matter as much as poſſible; and crowded narrations into the ſpace of 
a few ſheets, which a more diffuſer hiſtorian might have drawn out into almoſt 
as many volumes. And the enumeration; which St. Paul makes of his ſuffer- 
ings, 2 Cor. xi. is not a complete of every thing which he had'under-; 
gone, but a general. mention of his d both in cities and ſolitudes, by land 
and by ſea, from falſe friends or open enemies, together with a particular. detail 
of ſome few, which does not oblige us to exclude others, even if more remark- 
able, out of the number, merely uſe they are not mentioned by name. It 
is certain alſo that the Apoſtle did ſometimes ſuffer indignities from the Ro- 
man governors, as the being beaten with rods contrary to their law; three 
inſtances of which he records himſelf in the above enumeration: from whence 
we may collect, that he did not always plead his privilege of being a Roman 
citizen, or that it did not avail him. And we are 6 entirely ignorant of the oc- 
caſion and circumſtances of this combat, if real, that it is impoſſible for us 
to determine how or where it happened; or whether it was in conſequence of a 
judicial ſentence obtained from a corrupt or cruel magiſtrate, .or only brought 
on by the fury of a licentious mob, whoſe paſſions when raiſed defy the reſtraints. 
of law and decorum, and whoſe actions are too eccentric to be reduced to any 
principles, on which to ground our reaſoning in this matter. But it. is very 

ble that there had been ſeveral abuſes of this kind, ſince in the year of 
Chriſt 58, which according to chronologers was the year after this epiſtle was 
written, the Emperors publiſhed an edict, forbidding magiſtrates and procura- 
tors of provinces to exhibit any ſhew of gladiators, wild beaſts, &c. Tacitus. 
Annal. 13. $. 31. By which, as the hiſtorian informs us, they had hereto- 
fore as m 2 the ſubject, as by their extortions. Since they com». 
4 pounded. by a ſpecies of corruption, for thoſe exceſſes to which they had been 
« driven by their avarice or cruelty.” Theſe things being conſidered, it will 
not appear at all unlikely that a Roman governor d forward or connive at 
ſuch an act of injuſtice, to obligt thaſe perſons whom he had ſo much reaſon. 
to fear. We are as little able to ſay, in what manner the Apoſtle eſcaped, 
whether by miracle or in a natural way. Nor is it at all ſtrange that a fact, 
which is but juſt hinted at, ſhould lie open to theſe objections ; ſince many 
ſories would appear confuſed and unaccountable, though related more at large, 
were a very few circumſtances omitted in the narration. And whereas ſome 
have ſuppoſed that the Apoſtle refers to the diſturbance in the theatre, men- 
tioned Acts xix. it is objected to this, that neither the danger to which he was 
in that tumult, nor any other oppoſition he is recorded to have met 
with during his ſtay in Epheſus, ſeem in any reſpect equal to ſuch a pom- 
pous figure. For in the diſturbance fomented by Demetrius and his fellow-/ 
craftsmen, the immediate danger fell upon Ariſtarchus and Gaius, the Apoſtles: 
companions, who were hurried into the theatre by the furious mob. Whereas, 
he was withheld by the prudent advice of his friends, from expoſing this 
perſon to the rage of an incenſed populace : which, had he actually done it, 
would have better juſtified ſo bold a metaphor. Not to ſay that chro 
place the tumult we are ſpeaking of, later than the writing of this firſt epiſtſe. 


As. 


3s. NOTES 


As iv the cuſtorm of ſpeaking! or writing, if the queſtio© moſt: durn 
that, I believe x muſt be given” clearly againſt the: figurative — v4 
the paſſage. For there has hot been un iniftance produced,” from any writer aa- 
cient or modern, where the werd is uſed in a metaphorical ſenſe abſoturely,; | 
r e connexion to reſtrain it wo. fuch a fg 
nificarion Thete i whete it is ufed at all in 4 ravrs»" 
ical ſenſe: — — ren ki rep Ghoſt whe 


is treated, that it evidently ny appears 0 bn the gunna pl of the wrizer in- 
dulging his own genius, rather than a x Norrie {| And: 
ic iu beſides ſo fully « — as to leave rio whether he ſpeaks po- 
Pert y or in a figure. he paſſage J refer to is in 30 hgnarivs's epiſtle the 
— where afrer ſpeaking largely concermng his expectation and defire of 
ex eld 6 wikd beate is thor city; is. tn parts, hrs fi 
6 3 way from Syria to Rome, — — ry. 
2 ſoldiers.” I do not — to the 


away all — — deliver * mind — — Fakes in which it —1 
— Arr have been left, between the ſitoral and fpiricual ion, unleſt it 
be his deſign to ſpeak in riddles, for the fake of concealing hm meaning, or ex- 
ereiſing the invention of mankind in a multitude of ingenious corgeFures. . Nor 
have we any way to come at the meaning of a writer or ſpenker who deals in 
urts, but from his own information or the connection of hi diſtourſe, tilł 
m has rendered them familiar, I muſt here except ſuch ng as imply 
an evident abſurdity ih the literal accepration, which "though 
atry that ure uſed, are for the reuſon — the 1 and — 
therefote be indolged to the moſt clear and accurate compoſers. Thus. when 
the Apoſtle ſays in this very chapter that he dies day, we are wndet no ſurt 
of difficulty how he ſhould be underſtood, and never think of recurring to 
A _— that implies a direct contradiction. But the cate is different when he 
ſpeaks of fighting with wild beaſts ; becauſe the inhurtian cuſtom of thoſe ages 
is too well known, to make it neceſfary thut we ſhould have recourſe to 
for explaining a paſſage, which may fo far without inconvenience be undetitood 
according to the letter. And though, it be very uſual. for men to be compared 
to particular animals, and called by their names; pet this is ſtill done with 
ſome caution, otherwiſe we ſhould be liable to oontinual miſtakes, and ar'a:lofs 
to diſtinguiſh hiſtory from fable. Nor would ſuch an uſe of figures at all ſuit 
the grave and ſerious writer, but only thoſe authors who! compoſe every ching 

for fo urprize and entertainment. 

or” order to obviate this difficulty foine critics - 2 to read — 
anbpern in the genitive caſe; plural, and render it, 
„ men, as with wild beaſts.” But this correctiom ig without — from 
the manuſcripts, and ſuppoſes the very point in queſtion, namely, that the 
Apoſtle did not really fight with wild beaſts. Others after ar arb fα ſupply 
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beginning of the folloging ſentence.Fhe Apoſtle uſes the: phraſe: za 
deve in the ſame mander elſe where. Thus x Cor. ili. 3. Are un carnalioud 
walk as men, nav alfaxo, or behave noberter than che | reſt; of the world. 
Whereas the goſpel: wäches ut beyond the uſual practice of: men, and 
excel them in patiende, charity, and evety virt qe. 
Let = eat and 2 &c:J e | wants ———— 
a general maxim, 4nd borrowed from em of Epicurus; meaning, If 
«©. there be no future exiſtence; let us live in all A indulgences, ang in the 
4 neglect of evety thing ſerious, for to-morrow: we ſhall die, und there will by 
0 an end of us fof ever. I cannot ſubſeribe to the ſonmer part! af this: aſſer - 
tion z and l am further inclined to think, thati the Apoſtle is a much indebted 
for his ſentiment to the Jewiſh, as to the heatheng ſchoals. If the paſſage be 
conſidered as a bare quotation, we can hatdl y doubt that it was -taken from 
Ifaiah-xxii. 3. becaus ni is more probable that the » Apoſtle ſhould read and 
quote the uritings of his o] nation, than thoſe of heathen phuoſophers or 
poets. And though the exhortation is not applied to vet good potpoſe 
thoſe who. are ſaid to make uſe of it n the prophet, Id not think that 

is will decide the ſenſe of it here, Fot St. Paul frequently accommodate; 
the words of the Old Teſtament to his on (deſign, and makes uſe of them to 
convey" his prefent meaning; without à ſcrupulous regard to their application 
in the writer from hom he: borrows. 1; I, ſee no ſufficient reaſqu io ſuppoſe 
that the reſolution expreſſed in theſe terma amplies any thing ligt or immoral, 
or gives up the cauſe to the votaries of eri minal pleaſure, evi upon a ſuppor 
ſition that the preſent ſtate is final. And I belie ve that St. Faul: ſyeaks only 
with reference to himſelf and the other preachers of the goſpel. He aſks, 
« Mhy ſtand wein jeopardy. every- hout? Why do ve expoſe ourſelver to 
danger, Fabre and the extremity. of wretchedneſs in the | cauſe of 
Chriſt, if our hopes end with life, and if that veſurrection which, accord; 
ing to our preaching, is to be effected by him, be a vain and groundleſs gxpec- 
tation r Surely it is madneſs in us, to be volunteers in the cauſe of falſe- 
« hood and miſery, and to be thus prodigal of our all without any hope of 
recompenſe. To what purpoſe theſe weariſome and perilous: journeys, and 
the long circle of fruitleſs toils? Let us return home and enjoy the little 
© which we have in peace, for the ſhort, term that providence permits us to 
„live.“ This is the very maxim or inference! which Solomon eſtabliſhes, after 
the picture which he has drawn of his own and other mens unprofitable la- 
bours. Fur tubat hath man of all his labowrs,' and ef the vexation of hi beart 
wherein be hath laboured under the ſun ? There is notbing better for a man, than that 
be ſbould eat and drink; and that be ſhould make bis ſoul "enjoy good in bis labour. 
This alſo I jaw, that it was from the hand of God. Eecleſiaſtes ii. 2a, 24. It 45 
natural for the human mind, to prize its on caſe and enjoyment; and not 
to give up the innocent gratifications of liſe, without the proſpect of ſome 
equivalent. Thus it is very applicable to the caſe. of the Apoſtles, and firſt 
preachers of the goſpel, who would never have engaged in ſuch an hazardous 


employment, except upon good aſſurance that their: labours were not to be in 


vain, There is every reaſon to hold the maxim in this reſtrained ſenſe, but 
none at all to aply it at large. Nor is it a concluſion which any wiſe — 
ot 4 wou 
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—— or ſuſpected it to be faiſe) though! he had: 
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him, Ver. not for the ſake of «which. th e Jralle Fo "at eat a mw his 
adverfary's' objeRions'4 the dacwine of u reſurrectibn, is probable from 
the manner in which he Ii ve take them for mere enquiries.of nurioſuy. 
re bow. ought to refer'eithi 160 the manner in which the: dead will be raiſed, 
or the means by which ſuch· an event would be effected: and wowe;2vbat to the 
kind or r But to the firſt of theſe 
. thus underſtodcd, he males no direct reply. (His anſwer turns en 

tirely upon the poſſibility'of ſuch an-eventy' — to illuſlrate by 
ſomething ing Emde to in che works of — —ꝓ—Ü— manner, as 
muſt ineſine one to believe that the contrary: to this, the- illey of a re- 
ſurretion, was implied im the queſtion. For it is not uſual with the Apoſtle. to 
ſtart a difficuty,-#nd'leave it quite unanſwered. - And perhaps he uſes the very 
words of their tiew-teach&r, who in his har to the Corinthians might ſay, 
Hoy is it that the dend are to be raiſed F and what power is equal to the! 
14 ment of ſoch an effect? Beſides; hat kind of bodies muſt we 
© affign to thoſe, who are ſuppoſed to come forth from the graves? Will 
<< their putrißed, mouldered carcaſes be fit for. uſe, a convenient receptacle 
«of a — life, or capable of farther ſenſe and action ?”* By which kind of 
arguments ĩt is probable that he endeavored to explode the Chriſtian doctrine, 

and make way for an opinion that 4t was impoſſible for God himſelf to raiſe the 
dead. Had che Apoſtle been aſked barely concerning the manner of raiſing 

the dead to life, we might have expected that he would have owned himſelf ig - 
norant, or have given ſome direct reply: or had he been conſulted about the 
means, by which it was to be accompliſhed, that he would have reſolved it im- 
mediately into the power received by Chriſt from the Father, that mighty power 
by which be is able to ſubdue all things 40. himſelf. ' But being attacked by Queriſts, 
who would not allow the zogen of xhis extraordinary fact, and aſked in a 
fneering mannet, How is it that _— — 7 will they 
find bodies ? (which appears to be the their enquiries) r] 
has recourſe to © — And he calls upon them — 
annual revival, or, as we 3-7 call it, © nor, fur of nature, effected 
by the providence — — _y as eng 
folution of their difficulty. . 
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ground diet; a remark which, at moſt, concerns only the mode of expr 
and not the argument itſelf, which remains in full ſtrength either wa 
though the germen or bud ſprouts forth and lives, yet certainly the 
which it is wrapt decays and corrupts. —— 
writer (if it be needful to a teſtimony to a fact fa commonly 
the wheat in the ground does not continue dry, and without. 
ilky ſubſtance as ſoon as 1 
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The A nes his illuſtration, in order to obviate the next difficulty, 


very limited notions both of the power and wiſdom, of the Author of nature. 
They ſeein to have imagined, that if men were reſtored to life, they muſt re- 
ceive bodies, the ſame both for matter and form as their preſent; and that for 
this reaſon the idea of a reſurrection was abſurd, and contuted itſelf: for their 
form being altogether changed, and the matter of which they were compoſed 
having undergone a thouſand revolutions, and become the parts of ſo many 
other bodies, it was quite incredible that they ſhould be collected together again. 
or, when collected, that they ſhould be capable of life and action. This paint 
has been largely handled by ſome divines, who have taken pains to ſhew- that 
there is nothing abſurd in the hypotheſis, that every man. at the reſurrection 
ſball receive the fame individual body — he —— animates, mo eicher 
defect os redundance, notwithſtanding the variety of changes through which it 
will have paſt. I have no inclination to diſpute the paint: with des heres. 2 
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means to accompliſh hi — 
were raiſed to life, the ſame individual maſs, of which tet Hoke 


r 
corrupts and dies, riſes again with a body different both in matter and 
racion.. and e And, abſtracting fr 
what is natural and ordinary in this phaznomenon, and reſolving, if, as we. 
into the'ſkill and agency of the Creator, it is reaſonable e the 
being, whoſe wiſdom and power are never limited in any of their operation, is 
able, when he taiſes up mankind, to furniſh them with bodies of ſuch materials 
and of ſuch a conſiſtence, as ſhall be perfectly adapted to the ſtate in which 
will appear and act. He next conſiders the endleſs multiplicity of bodies 
in earth and heaven, which, though ſo widely different in their nature and form, 
are all of them equally well adapted to the ends of their creation, and abundantly 
proclaim the power and contrivance of their Maker. An. obſervation wh 
greatly confirms the above-made inference, and ſhews alſo the inntility of. thoſe 
enquiries into the ſubject which proceed upon les enlarged views of the divine 
anne De Ste ed i 245 
One cannot to ably account for the iatroduction of this illuſtration, or ſhew 
the uſe that is ta be made of it, upon a tion that the Apoſtle intended to 
ſupport the opinion of a reſurrection of the body, as this doctrine is gene! 
maintained. In truth, n 
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And further, allowing this to have been the Apoſtle's 
aſſerts with reſpect to ſeed, that the owpua ro yinoousrer, or future body, is not 
the ſame with that which was ſown,, he muſt have been rather unhappy in the 
choice of a compariſon which makes way for an opinion the direct 
that which he laboured to eſtabliſh. me 

this: * The body buried in the earth is not the 
but Cod gives ta every man, who atiains to the reſurrection of 2 


86 NOTE 8. 7 
« ſuch a body as pleafethi him, or as is ſuited to the ſtate upon which he enters. 
And, what is more ſtrange upon this ſtate of the arguient, he affirms 'that 
fleſh and blood, the materials+ of which „ rail ſyſtem is | compoſed, 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God; and that though all good men will not die 
yet they who are alive at Are of Chtiſt mòſt be changed, and recei , 
by the power of God, ſuch bodies as befit the pre durable and glorious ſtate 
upon which they enter. n enen hath 
I do not apprehend that the debate, concerning the refurrection of the ſame 
body, is of much importance to us either as Divines or Phlloſophers: and, ſet- 
ting aſide the information we receive from Sctipture on this head, we might 
allow, wirhout much difficulty, that part of the ſame matter of which our 
reſent bodies are made may poſſibly, and for any thing we know to the con- 
trary, be employed in the formation of thoſe bodies we receive at the teſur- 
rection. And the queſtion would then be reduced to this point, which is not 
the” moſt intereſting that can be imagined, namely, whether our houſes from 
* heaven, as the Apoſtle calls them, will be entirely new both for matter and 
1 form, or fitted up in part out of the old materials.“ 4 OY 
Ver. 37. t Try, ſignifies for inſtance: ako os, u ure Tvyor, andoya, 
and a Aluline inſtance, to another end. Epiters ab Arriano, p. 346. I. 2. 
Arpt, u Tvyorn, Ayayuuvora. Agamemnon, for inſtance, is called Atrides. Hera- 
clides ap. Gall. p. 470. l. 11. Iq py, et Toyo, Mia. Mile, for inflance, in 
firenpth; Hieroclis fragmenta, p. 258. l. 7. n | 
Fer. 38. ve ichen c ould be rendered its peculiar or ſuitable body; as its 
own body is ambiguoùs, and gives an idea which does not appear to have been 
GE » U None logs 
Katws 'n00nee] Ia the ſame manner Epictetus ſpeaks of the Creator, rm 
A νv ce pe Tw Thacaslt ws ares nhdnow, Leave your bair to bim, who formed 
it as it bath pleaſed bim. Ep. ab Arriano, p. 352. l. 14. WAY | 
Ver. 41. Theſe examples, as was obſerved, are employed to make it 
bable, from the variety there is in the works of nature, and the wiſdom with 
which every thing is fitted to anſwer the ends of its creation, that, when God 
raifes us to a more perfect ſtate of being, he will give us a frame and conſtitu- 
tion ſuited to ſuch a ſtate. But there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that any thing 
more was intended, or to infer from the difference there is between the heavenly 
bodies, that there will be a difference between the refurre&ion-bodies of the 
Saints, and that one will ſhine with more glory than another. We hear nothing 
of this in Scripture; and we are told in more than one place, that all will be. 
conformed to the image of Chriſt. Any peculiar honour and reward then, 
which will be conferred upon one perſon above another, muſt be of a different 
kind; and not ſuch as to affect a conſtitution which the Apoſtle ſuppoſes to be 
the ground-work and fre qua non of immortality. | | 
Ver. 43. Several commentators underſtand the Apoſtle here, as referring to 
the production of the body into the world, and not to its being buried in the 
ground. Which ever way we take this compariſon between the two bodies, 
the oppoſition is equally ſtrong, and to the Apoſtle's purpoſe. But I think 
the latter interpretation, which has been rejected, is preferable: becauſe the 
conſigning dead bodies to the ground, in hope of a reſurrection, feems to be 


the very circumſtance which ſuggeſted the compariſan, For the burial anſwers 
- exactly - 
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exactly to the ſeed- time, and the reſurrection to the harxeſt. And the Ap 

8 the preſent body, completely formed, as the ſeed of the e FRG 
dy which, nor by any procely of, naue bur by an immediate er of 


vine power, riſes ſpiritual and immortal: the body that is ſown, no mort chat 
the ſeed that is [Dong] (22g the bad that ſhall re but altogether 
lifferent in its frame and properties. That it js ſaid to be ſown an animal bo 
and that the ſeed, to which it is compared, is conlidered as ſtill alive,” havin 
ies ſeminal virtue or animal ſpirit, and afterwards dying, which are inſiſted ypo 
in faybur of the other interpretation, is far from be ing concluſive. For I think 
the Apoſtle may very well call it an animal body, though no longer living, 
in reſpect of its having no more, than a capacity of mere , animal Efe! and be- 
cauſe, if raiſed again in the ſame ſtate, it-would. ſtill partake of this life, and no 
other, that is, would ſtill be mortal and cortuptibte, Nor is any thing further 
neceſſary to the compariſon, between the two feeds, than that both ſhould die, 
without any reſpect io the time when thig death takes place, Which is of ne 
importance to his argumen Aer in hoth caſes that which dies is ſown, ani 
nothing is raiſed except it die; which is the only concluſioli 
draws againſt his oppoſers” ooo OOO 
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Ver. 44. We can have no other idea of a ſpiritual body, "than chat it 3s of a 
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more noble and durable conſtitution than the bodies we have at preſent. For 
as another Apoltle ſays, it does not yet appear what wwe ſhall Je: But tes Kötz 
that when he Pall appear, we ſpall B+ like him. 1 John il.” 2. The future glo! 
of the righteous is repreſented in Scripture. as à conſor! io 74 : bearing 57¹ 
image, being faſhicned like anto his glorious body, receiving the building 45 Cod, and 
our beuſes 74 beaven; all which phraſes are of the ſame import, and fignify out 
being raiſed incorruptible, or changed, at the appearance of Chriſt, from mortal 
to immortal, We may conclude from the above-mentioned phraſe of a ſpiritual 
body, that ſpirit and ſpiritual, in Scripture, do not always denote a ſtrictly im- 
material ſub ance., For what idea have we of immaterial Bodies? And it is 
worth while to attend to the proof which the Apoſtle brings to ſhew that ther 
are both animal and ſpiritual bodies: Alam was made a living 8 but Chrift 6 
quickening ſpirit. So that a living ſoul muſt be equivalent in the Apoſtle's lan+ 
guage to an animal body, and a ſpirit here to a ſpiritual body; or elſe his proof 18 

fective, and the citation from Geneſis cannot appear ſo pertinent. 1 — 
Ver. 46. What becomes of that aſſertion, that Adam was created immot. 
tal? and how will it be made to conſiſt with the Apoſtle's deciſion in this place, 
concerning the priority of animal to ſpiritual bodies in the order of time? For 
if Adam was created immortal, he muſt have had a fpiritual and heavenly body, 
and not an animal, earthly, and corruptible one. Then it follows, that the 
ſpiritual conſtitution was before the animal, contrary to what the Apoſtle aſſerts. 
Nor will it be ſufficient here to alledge, that he was indeed created immortal, 
but loſt this privilege, together with others, by his offence; for the Apoſtle is 
evidently pea ing of his formation, and refers to his being taken out of the 
round; for which reaſon he calls him 'eariby. Adam, then, had an animal 
body before the fall, a body compoſed of fleſh and blood, and of conſequence 
mortal and corruptible. | 
Ver. 51. Thoſe paſſages of Scripture which ſpeak of the coming of Chriſt as 
near at hand, and in which the Apoſtles join themſelves with other PR 
4 TY " 40 . . . : £ 
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the common ion of that day, as what might be looked for in or about 
their time, have given riſe to ſeveral ſuſpicions. The enemies of Chriſtianity 
have not been wanting to lay hold of fo fair an occafion, as they thought it, 
for taxing the apoſtles of Chriſt with impoſture; and iting'them' do the 
world under the character of falſe p who a mankind with pre- 


ditions, which, if nothing elſe, the length of time ſince elapſed has evidently 
diſcovered to be vain and ve: and others have thought that, at leaſt, the 
apoſtles were deceived in their expectations of the ſpeedy accompliſhment of this 
event. For theſe reaſons criticks have endeavoured to apply as many paſſtges 
of this kind, as they well could, to an event which did indeed happen in or 
near the time of the Apoſtles, and has now been paſt a number of ages, namely, 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. But, after all, there are ſeveral others penned 2 
the ſame ſtile, which ure unqueſtionably applicable to nothing elſe but the final 
coming of Chriſt to judgment. We may be better able to-diſcern how far ſuch 
ſuſpicions as we have mentioned are well founded, if we conſider, 1. what is ſaid 
in the New Teſtament concerning this event; and 2. the ends for which divine 
providence may be ſuppoſed to have revealed it in ſuch a particular manner or, 
in other words, the fact and the reaſon of it. 1 9 
I. With reſpect to the firſt of theſe particulars we may obſerve, 1. That 
the day of Chriſt is ſpoken of in general as approaching, being near, or at hand. 
We-find the ſame form of 3 in the ancient prophets; who, upon pre- 
dicting any judgment or revolution to take place in the ſtate of nations, ſome- 
times add, The day of the Lord cometh, or is near,” though they ſpeak of 
very different diſtances, and ſometimes very conſiderable ones. From which it 
may probably be conjectured, that this expreſſion was not deſigned to mark an 
particular period, ſo much as the certainty of the thing predifted, together wi 
the brevity of all human. affairs, and the trifling nature of that duration which 
is alloted to the grandeur or depreſſion of kingdoms. It would be in vain to 
about to fix any time, within which an event may be ſaid to be near or at hand; 
becauſe it varies in ſo many reſpects, and depends entirely upon the nature of the 
ſubje& ſpoken of. To-morrow is near; and the next year is near; the end of life 
— of the world alſo are near, becauſe they are both of chem faſt approaching, and 
nothing intervenes to delay them beyond their appointed periods, On the other 
hand, to a perſon in imminent danger, and whoſe caſe requires immediate aſſiſt- 
ance, the help which is delayed but for an half hour, is at a diſtance and. long 
in coming. That the longeſt period pf human life is ſhort and fleeting, has been 
the conſtant leſſon of Philoſophers and Divines. And what does the whole 
ſucceſſion of generations, from the beginning of the world down to our day, 
preſent us with but a ſhort ſtring of ſhort lives, filled with haſty occurrences, 
which, conſiderable as they might appear to thoſe whoſe paſſions and fouls 
were engaged in them, are, upon a review, no more than à /ale that is told, 
and the time that was taken up in them but as yeferday when it is paſt? And 
though we ſhould allow the ſame or a much longer ſpace to ſucceeding genera- 
tions, yet will not the rapid progreſs with which months and years paſs away 
ſufficiently juſtify us in ſaying, that the time is ſhort, and the end of all things is 
at hand? Thus the whole duration of the world, both paſt and future, appears 
but as a few moments, taken out of that infinite time which precedes and comes 
alter it. Further, we may properly ſay concerning any divine interpoſition, 
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ſince they had more terrible enemies to fear from another quarter, anc᷑ were ſtill 
obnoxious to the ruling powers of the world wherever they cate, who treat 
rh | ever experieticed during 


Prop Jerufalem, he 
fixed thar very generation for the accompliſhment of his jon. But, ſpeak- 
ing of his own coming, he ſays, Of that day and boar etÞ no man, no, not 


only. And, in the courſe of his converſation 
tion of his coming at different 


the angels of heaven, but my Father 
with the diſciples, he purpoſely makes the 
times; for 3 wk at the firft, ſecond, or third watch, according to the para- 
on: from whence he draws this concluſion ; Watch therefore, 
for ye know not at what hour your Lord cometh, Matth. xxiv. 42. Mark xiii. 85 
And, 3. to conclude the Scripture account of this great event, it is defcri 
as being ſudden and inſtantaneous, that is, 1 no ſigus or warningsz 
not coming on gradually and flowly, fo that men might obſerve it at a diſtance, 
and ſay, Lo here is Chrift, or Lo there, but quick and fudden; and as the 
lightning darts from the Eaſt to the Weſt, from one corner of the heavens ro 
the other, ſo ſhall the coming of the Son of Man be, Math. xxiv. 27. It is 
for the ſame reaſon that he is ſaid ſometimes to come as a thief in the night, that 
18, — — and without notice. And St. Paul, ſpeaking of rhe ſame thing 
to the — ſays, When they ſay peace and ſafety, then ſudden deſtructias 
cometh, 1 Fheff. v. 3. | 

II. The above remarks, joined to another which I am about to make, will 
help us to the moſt probable reaſons why the preciſe time when this event ſhould 

n was left ſo undetermined, or rather entirely unknown. For as the 

goſpet has fixed the time of judgment to the coming of Chrift, and gives men 
no promiſe or expectation of a retribution before chat period, to have determined 
tim coming to any particular æra, have been attended with two manifeſt 
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inconveniencies. Firſt, the more remote any ages of men were from the period 


foretold, they would conſider themſelves as ſo much the leſs, intereſted in its, 
approach; and therefore the expectation of it would have a L 
Tmaller influence upon their apprehenſions and practice. Secondly, the nearer. 
the world drew to its concluſion, men would be more ſtrongly affected, and at 
laſt thrown into the utmoſt confuſion. The ſprings of human action would by 
degrees loſe their force, the buſineſs, of the world come to a ſtand, while all, 
were intent upon the approaching revolution. Theſe inconveniencies are ſuſſi- 
ciently provided againſt by the wiſdom of heaven. For as we are cautioned 
to beware of falſe prophets, who ſhould pretend to tell us that Chriſt is in this 
or that place, and immediately to appear: ſo. we are warned againſt another 
abuſe, proceeding from a contrary cauſe, namely, . a preſumption of its delay, 
by which too many would be led to ſet at defiance an event. which they thou 
4 off, and long in coming, Matth. xxiv. 48. And further, the ſuddenneſi 
with which it will take place, is intended to prevent that diſorder in human 
affairs, which the apprehenſion of its near but flow, approach would at any time 
occaſion. And as in the days that were: before the flood, they were eating and drint- 
ing, marrying and giving in marriage, until the day that Noe entered into the art, 
and knew not until the flood came, and took them all away; ſo ſhall. alſo the coming 
of the Son of man be. Matth. xxiv. 38, 39. The uncertainty of this event bears 
a near reſemblance to the natural uncertainty of human life, and ſeems calcu- 
lated to produce the ſame effect. He who tells me that I am mortal, tells me 
that death is near, that life is ſhort and the days few, that I may die ſoon or 
ſuddenly, that I ſhould be continually expecting the end of life, and not be 
ſurprized if it ſhould take place to-morrow. And he is equally a true prophet, 
whether I die the next day or live beyond fourſcore. Is not this the language 
of Scripture, with reſpe& to the coming of Chriſt ? | 
It will be needful here to examine one paſſage which ſeems. to contradict 

what I have been ſaying, and is generally quoted to prove that the apoſtles did 
not teach their converts to conſider the coming of Chriſt as at hand, but rather 
fixed it to a diſtant period. The paſſage I refer to is, as follows: That ye be not 
ſoon ſhaken in mind, or be troubled neither & {pirit nor by word, nor by letter as from 
us, as that the day of Chriſt is at hand, 2 Theſſ. ii. 2. Now as to this I obſerve, 
that the word which is rendered at band is not the ſame with that which is 
rendered fo in other parts of Scripture, And without doubt it ſhould have been 
rendered differently here; if for no other reaſon, to avoid fixing a downright 
contradiction upon the doctrine of the New Teſtament. It is a much ſtronger 
expreſſion than is uſed elſewhere of this event, and is applicable ro none but a 
preſent event, or one ſo very near that, according to the common uſe of words, 
it may be ſaid to be preſent, or juſt here. The word is uſed at leaſt ſix times in 
the New Teſtament, and by the ſame writer, but always in the ſignification 
of the time preſent. And thus it is uſed by Greek writers in general, of which 
I will produce two or three inſtances: «Tu « n xpiors eveorn, when the trial came 
on. Plutarch. de fraterno amore. Op. Mor. p. 331. I. 20. wa dla o Ts Savdls 
xaupos eveorn, that when death ſhall arrive. Hierocles in aurea carmina, p. 308. 
J. 2. Ed. 1742. O Qtos cidls ra Tasla we ths yiviorus aurwy* xai dy tx Ty 
eve EE ore wiclns Tewrov aura yivwoxtlar ws po TETE jun poem God 
knows all things before they happen ; and is not firſt acquainted with them from their 
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toming to paſt at the time" the ro to paſt, as if they were unknown to him before, 
— toy he $'14. It hrs then, that the perſons to whom the 
Apoſtle wrote, believed that the day of Chriſt was inſtant, or would imme- 
diately appear, perhaps within the ſpace. of a few days or weeks. And it is 
probable that they took up this perſuaſion from what he had ſaid in his former 
epiſtle; or elſe that ſome perſons had been induced to forge an epiſtle or meſſ; 
from him, which fixed it to fo near à period. Nor need we wonder at this, 
when we fecolle& what we have ſeen or heard in our own days, or bave read 
in hiſtory,” of perſons pretending to forerell the day of judgment, and deceiving 
many. The error of thoſe Chriſtians was not therefore the believing in general 
that the Lord was at hand, or looking for his ſecond coming; but the agreeing, 
with theſe impoſtors in x: it to a certain determinate æra. 


From what has been faid it will fully appear, 1. that the apoſtles and 
Chriſtians of that age could not, conſiſtentiy with what they had learned of 
Chriſt,” expect his coming before the deſtruction of ſeruſalem; not, according 
to 2 Theſſ. ii. 3. before the revelation of the man of ſin, whoever it be that is 
there ſpoken of. But the firſt of theſe they knew would happen before the 
then preſent generation was extinct, and laſt they knew not how ſoon. 
After the deſtruction of Jeruſalem they could not tell how ſoon Chriſt would' 
appear; or rather. they would begin to look for his coming from that time. 
3. Their expectation would be of that kind which we ever have of an event, which 
we believe will certainly take place, but the exact time of which is altogether 
unknown, For want of attending to this, the apoſtles have ſometimes been 
charged with error, and ſometimes with impoſture, Men have argued in this 
manner: the apoſtles evidently e Chriſt to a in or near their time; 
but he did not appear then; therefore they muſt either deceive or be deceived. 
But ſuppoſe a man to be informed concerning a . event, that it will 
happen after ſuch a time, after a year for inſtance, he will begin to look for it 
from the end of the year, and fo on till it comes to paſs: and though in a 
certain ſenſe he expects it every day, becauſe he does not know but it may take 
place, yet he is not properly deceived or diſappointed at its delay, becauſe at 
the ſame time he knew that it might not, and he did not certainly expect it on 
any particular day. Such ſeems to have been the K of the apoſtles, 
and which they encouraged in the firſt Chriſtians. They did not predict the 
coming of Chriſt to 1 at ſuch à day or hour, but taught men to be 
aways looking for and haſtening to it, that, whenever he ſhould appear, they 
might be found of him in peace. And however they might think it poſſible, 
that Chriſt would come ſpeedily to judgment; that they did not think it neceſ- 
ſary to the truth of his religion, or that he had bound himſelf to it by the words 
of his promiſe, appears from the manner in which they obviated objections 
which might be raiſed by others, as well as from their frequent exhortations to 
Chriſtians to a patient waiting for that glorious event, Thus St. Peter, in his 
ſecond epiſtle, chap. iii, iv. after mentioning the caſe of ſuch objectors, who 
would be ready to ſay, Where is the promiſe of his coming? or what ſigns are 
there of ſo great a revolution in human affairs, fince all things continue as they 
were from the beginning? warns Chriſtians not to remit of their expectation 
of this event, or through impatience to queſtion the power and veracity of God. 
For as on the one hand it would not be —_ wonderful if this event ſhould = 
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place very ſopn,. becauſe one day i s with che Load a thouſand years, 
execute the purpoſes of his wiſdom and juſtice as eaſily within a fhort as 
ce of time: ſo, on the other hand, though it ſhould be put off for man 
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made no alteration, either in the certainty of the promiſe or the fideli 
that made itz to whom 3 thouſand years were but as one day, bein = 
ably the ſame yeſterday, to-day, and for ever, He was therefore 
ing ſlack concerning his promiſe, either dubious ot — hows 
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ance, but only long · ſuffering to the human race, not w any 
petiſh, but that all ſhould come to repentance, | | 

Nor was their ignorance of the preciſe time of Chriſt's coming any diſhonour 
to them: for the ſervant is nat greater than his Lord, nor the diſciple than his 
maſter, Chriſt himſelf knew it not, while upon earth. Further, it is probable 
hey nj ht not even in imagination conceive it to be ſo diſtant, as we know it 
to have been. It is not given to us, any more than it was to them, to know | 
the times and the ſeaſons: but we have this advantage, if it be any, in bei 
born fo long after them, that we ſee clearly what is now paſt; though, wi 
xeſpe to futurity, we are left as much in the dark as they were. 4. Therefore 
the apoſtles ſpoke naturally, and agrecably to their knowledge of the uncer- 
tainty of this event, when they uſed ſuch expreſſions as theſe, We ſhall not all 
% and we = an * at the coming — Cay eee 
Ver. 52. Thi rds another proof, t Apoſtle i 
reſurrection of the juſt. For it is never ſaid in Scripture, that — wicked ſhall 
be raiſed incorruptible. The contrary ſeems aſſerted, Gal. vi, 8. for be that 
ſoweth to his fleſh, ſhall of the fleſo reap corruption; but he that ſoweth to the Spirit, 
Pall of the Spirit reap life everlaſting. 
Ver. 53. Dr. Whitby may be right when he obſerves, that the ſubſtantive 
ewuay, body, is underſtood after glaplov, carruptible. But I do not ſee how he 
can infer from hence, that the bodies we now have are raiſed to immortality, 
of which, if we believe the Apoſtle, they are incapable; ſeeing they are com- 
poſed of fleſh and blood, which are eſſentially mortal and corruptible. The 
Doctor's miſtake ariſes from hence, that he ſuppoſes the Apoſtle to ſpeak of 
them that are raiſed. Whereas, if we conſider it more attentively, we ſhall fee 
reaſon to believe, that it can only be ſaid with relation to the living, who ſhall 
be changed. For the Apoſtle tells us that the dead are raiſed — 
and therefore have no occaſion to put on incorruption, or aſſume a quality of 
which they are already poſſeſſed. At moſt, it can only be ſpoken of our pre- 
ſent bodies, which are changed by being raiſed incorruptible; and not raiſed 
firſt corruptible, to be changed and become capable of everlaſting life by ano- 
ther act of the divine power; which would be both. unneceſſary, and contrary 
to the expreſs words of Scripture. In this ſenſe, and in this only, it is ſaid, 
ver. 51. that we Hall all be changed. 

I am quite at a loſs to divine what the ſame learned Writer means, where 
he ſays, that the Scripture and all the Antients ſpeak of a cloathing, which our 
raiſed bodies ſhall put on, and which the Jews conjecture to be a cloathing 
of Light or pure Flame. Such Jewiſh tables have no great tendency to il- 
luſtrate the doctrine of Chriſt and his apoſtles. The Scripture indeed ſpeaks 
of our putting on incorruption, and being cloathed with immortality : but 
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figurative and improper? —— — 1 | 

i letter, or to believe that we ut on incorruption and immortality 
eds Bhraaghk: <." N — 1 
er. youerla: o Neef o yr hu Mot may be tranſlated then wi be ſaid 
|;  Viſvollas or Rexel cept mer, according to the Greek idiom 
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ſee 
has borrowed from the prophets, and adapted to the joyful occafion. We may 
therefore conſider the whole Anthem, or ſong of Victory, put into the mouth of 
the Saints, as comprehended in theſe words, Death is ſwallowed up in Victory 
« O Death! where is thy Sting? O Grave! where is thy Victory The ſtin 
« of death is fin, and the ſtrength of fin is the law. But thanks be to God, 
« who giveth us the victory, by our Lord Jeſus Chriſt.” Though all the 
adam of God will have abundant reaſon to triumph in that day, when he 
manifeſts himſelf for their deliverance : yet theſe exclamations ſeem more pecu- 
liarly applicable, and are perhaps introduced with a particular view, to thoſe 
who entirely eſcape death z who may therefore be ſuppoſed —— to join 
in this inſult upon the grand deſtroyer,” O Death, where is thy Sting? I is 
when this corruptible ſhall put on incorruption, and this mortal put on im- 
mortality (which expreſſions, as was ebferved, probably denote the change of 
the living, in whom mortality is ſwallowed *. life, ſo that they never come 
* ing of Greg that this language is ty be uſed, Death is ſwallowed up in 
ictory, &c. . | 
Ver. 56. The Apoſtle here repreſents ail who come under the power of death, 
as dying in conſequence of a judicial proceſs. "The Law is ſeated upon the 
bench, and paſſes ſentence upon them as tranſgreſſors. Hence it is the 
ſtrength and authority of fin, or the judge who 2 Death his legal warrant 


to de ſtroy. Sin, in t RIS the place of a ſting or 
dart in the hands of with which be, as the attendant or ſervant of the 
Judge, executes the ſentence that is upon us. There is a beauty and pro- 
priety in this imagerys which repretents the crimes of mankind, that are the 
moving cauſes of their puniſhment, as the immediate inſtruments of vengeance, 


The ſentiment is the very ſame which the Poet has expreſſed thus: Sin 
Brought death into the world and all onr woe. 


The attributing perſonal characters to moral qualities and ideal beings, and 
introducing them as ſpeakers or agents, is a liberty indulged to every writer. 
And the knowledge of this helps us to explain a thouſand paſſages, which would 
otherwiſe be quite unintelligible. Learned men have ſeen the neceſſity of re- 
curring to this, for the explanation of the ſeventh chapter of the Romans; in 
which diſcourſe we are to underſtand by Sin, (which is dead without the law 
and lives upon its promulgation) an allegorical being, that, beſides the office 
of a tempter (which it docs. not derive from the law, but has before all _ 

| > 


7 


and in conſequence of human weakneſs) ſuſtains the office of a p of crimes, 
which-it does derive from a law and would not have without it. For if by Sin, 
which receives its life and being from the law, we underſtand the qua- 
lities of the human heart, or the vicious actions which flow from them,” we make 
the law of God the direct, neceſſary, and efficient cauſe of all the evil in the 
world—A ſentiment which the Apoſtle would have rejected with abhorrence. : 

Ver. 58. The Apoſtle here cloſes the ſubject, and having eſtabliſhed his 

and point, namely, a reſurrection by Jeſus Chriſt, he exhorts his converts td 
be ſtedfaſt in the belief of it, and maintain a converſation - ſuitable to the 
of their calling; ſince their Chriſtian labour would not be without ics fruit, 
but muſt yield abundantly that life, peace, and happineſs, which are reſerved 
in heaven for them who by the power of God are kept through faith unto ſalvaticn. 
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COMMENTARY. 
The Sixth, Seventh, and Part of the Eighth 
| Chapters of the RoMans, | 
| irn 


CRITICAL REMARKS. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HE Apoſtle having celebrated the goodneſs and love of God to men, 
which had been ſo eminently: diſplayed. in the full and free remiſſion of 
their paſt offences by the goſpel, and in raiſing them to the hopes of an eternal 
inheritance ſo. far exceeding their expectations and deſerts, proceeds to obviate 
thoſe abuſes which frequently ſpring from preſuming too much pon his patience 
and lenity, and to remove entirely the fooliſh conceit, which ſome might en- 
tertain, of doing more honour to God, and aggrandizing his clemency, by ac- 
cumulating their own guilt and unworthineſs. I have ſaid that where fin 
* hath abounded, and been moſt deſtructive to the rational offspring of God, 
there the divine favour and compaſſion hath more fully abounded in deliver- 
„ing them from its power and condemnation. What then, will any of us. 
come to this concluſion, that we will go on to commit fin, that the grace 
« of God may abound ſtill more toward us, and be further magnified in our 
«ſalvation at la e 1 | | 
Ver. 2. I propoſe a ſmall: emendation in the rendering of this verſe, which 
though not very material to the fenſe, is ſomewhat to the accuracy of the 
verſion, Ours anda Ty auapria, is we who bave died to fin,” If 
our tranſlators had been more attentive to this, they. would not have blunder- 
ed ſo in rendering 2 Cor. v. 14+ The Apoſtle is making a noble a , if 
if may be ſtiled fo, for his diſintereſted conduct, For the love of Chriſt con- 
«. ſtrains us,” or as it might be rendered connects and binds us together in 
C the cloſeſt bonds of. friendſhip and . benevolence. - Becauſe we thus judge, 
that if one man died for all, then all have died, that is, to . 
ö f or, 
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For, as he goes on, Chriſt © died for all, that they who live ſhould not hence-. 
4 forth live unto themſelves, but unto him who died for them and roſe again.“ 
Chriſtians are here again elegantly reprefented as dying with Chriſt to all kinds 
of ſin, and more eſpecially to the ſelfiſh and malignant paſſions. With reſpect 
to theſe figures, which are ſo frequent in the writings of the Apoſtle, of being 
dead td 655 and dead i fin, & is ptoer to dbſ that na argument cay be 
drawn from them in favour of mens incapacity to do welf or ill. And for this 
reaſon, becauſe if we allow them to conclude any thing, they conclude too 
much. For if wicked I — ere dead in treſpaſſes 
and ſins, were, during that period, as much incapable ing good, as men 
luecally and lar den it muſt follow by the ſame. reaſoning, that good Chri- 
Mans, nay alt of whatever character, have named the name of Chriſt, 
and been baptiſed into the faith of the goſpel; have loſt their power of doing ill, 
and can no mote commit fin, than the man who died yeſterday or five hundred 
years ago—an abſurdity too groſs to impoſe upon any, who are capable of 
thinking. The New Teſtament confiders mankind, even in their moſt depray- 
ed ſtate, as moral y-_m and therefore accountable for their conduct. 

The latter part of the verſe may be tranſlated either how ſhall we live any 
« longer, or, again, in it.” But perhaps the whole is capable of a more ani- 
mated turn, than our verſion gives to it, and more agreeable to the manner 
in which it is introduced. God forbid, We who have died to fin: how! 
« ſhall we live again in it?“ 

Ver. 3 and 4. He proves his aſſertion that Chriſtians had died to ſin. This 
he does from the nature of their baptiſm; and becauſe of the figure which he 
uſes, he alludes to the particular mode of it by immerſion, which bears ſome 
reſemblance ta a burial under ground, as. the rifing: out of the water does to a 
raurretion from the dead. But the of his argument daes not depend 
upon the mere rite of baptiſm, and much lefs- upon the mode of a rite, For 
we mult on that the obligation of Chriftians to holineſs, from the death, 
reſurrection, and exaltation of Chriſt are equally ſtrong, whatever mode of ini- 
tiation had taken place in the beginning; or without any, by the bare know- 
ledge and profeſſion of the goſpel. | 

Ver. 5. © For if we have been affociated to Chriſt, in an inſtitution which 
bears a reſemblance to his death, ſurely with much more reaſon ſhall we be 
«. ſo, in a reſemblance to his 8 and we wy life.“ ANR — here im- 

lies doubtleſs, ſurely alſo. The A argues the neceſſity or reaſonableneſs 
bf the — = the former, — cloſely connected ; and alſo apparent- 
ly more dæſirable to be aſſimilated to the life, than to the death of Chrift, 
The diſlike which ſome critics have ſhewn to ada xa: after à in this place, is 
entirely without reaſon. Raphelius has: produced two inſtances of ſuch an uſe of 
the particles, one from Herodotus and the other from Chryſoſtom. It is to be 
found beſides: no-laſs: than half a dozen times, in the little pieer of: Chryſoſtam 
de faxerdotio. See p. 18. l. 670. I. 6-266: |. 15-196. J. 9—230. l. ult. 
—2 38; I. 22. Ed. Hughes. Hierocles alſo, u yag xar a numy awtorcTwy xuay, 
ark , auro'ro off muy bebe eorrery. x. v. A. © For if. the choice of virtue 
<«; be in our own: power, neverthcdefs having received. this liberty of choice 
* from God, &cc.“ 1 225. I. 15. And u M N c¹⁰,t 
Hieroclis Fragmass, p. 288. l. 1. Thot wha have abjeſted ta adiva Han fol- 
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| G man being ovcified — hrid, bo chat the body of ſis be en- 
« fi — ht no longer ſubmit to its ſlavery. For be that is dead 
« rod, we might to Engr ſabis in And if we have died 


„e ieve that we ſhall live- together with him: 
© we know eee will die no more, death 
& having no more power oyer him and thus continuing or ever, he-is-able 
— ll that con dnao God by hw.” | 
Ver. 10. From the mentivn-of dur Ohtiſtian hope, in-the- view: of -encourag+ 
ing them to continued holineſs, he returns to his ſubject, which is, the com- 
—̃ ũ — - the real death and reſurrection of the 
tative ones of the latter. 1 chuſe here to join Ty apagra 
to the firſt member af tho ſentence, bee guſe the vtiter is not mentioning any 
new or peculiar end of Chrif's deat death, but only ſhewing that it was not to be 
fot the ſuke of his compariſon, he halls. it a death unto fin. 
fin; he died once for all, not to live again this frail 
he liv veth, he vec >> unto. God.“ We 
ro to ſin. dy comp this 
the writer of that Cee on Cho 


manner of perfect, bal y, 
from! Z In entradiſtinction to the prieſts of 
af human virtue they m might arrive, were 


i and needed to 
tinually, both — and the 8 

Ver. 1, 12 13. He proceeds to cxhort: 8 f 
ſider themſelves as for ever dead to ſin, no more to retuta under its power; 
and to live henceforth unto God, and yield heir" anembers or laſtruments of 
righteouſneſs unto him. ; 2 

Ver. 14. He encoura Ann wo 'this comb . 
divine ———— revealed to them by the goſpel, in which was 
protniſed a free pardon of their former ſins; -ag,d the acoeptance of their future 
Bacere odedience. - Sin is here arttroduced ns a perſon; and in the character of 
a Lord or Sovereigi praprieton who di of the lives of his vaſſals with 
an unlimited authority, ull they become fire from his tyranny. And his domi- 
nion lere is not merely what the Apoſtle before calla his reigu in their mortal 
bodies, or their — bitn in tha luſts of the fleſh, but the power be acquires 
in conſequence of this to puniſhranddeftroy: big captives, and which be exer- 


ciſes. with a mercileſs hund. For us. Dry. Whitby:wdl obferves, if the Apoſtle 
only intended th ſay, tha fin hquld-be no longer obeyed-by them, there ſeems 
no room. for the inference which he fears: che would: malte. from his aſſertion. 
The fenſe therefore is this, Be not afraid that notwithſtanding your repentance 
2 and newnels uf life, 96 . -- 
; 66 ion. 
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« ſtruction. For you are not then under the ' ſentence of the law, that you 
4% ſhould. fear his power; being exempted from condemnation by the favour 
and compaſſion of the Almighty Sovereign.“ He does not go on directly 
to prove and illuſtrate this point, that penitents are not under the law, but un- 
der grace; being carried away by his apprehenſion” that this poſition” would 
become liable to the ſame abuſe as the other, in the hands of men diſpoſed to 
pervert and miſunderſtand him. He therefore baſtens to prevent it, and aſter- 
wards returns to the proof of his aſſertion; which we find treated at large 
in the ſeventh chapter, bt C 
Ver. 15. What then, ſhall we ſin for this very reaſon, becaufe we are not 
© under the law, but under grace? And will any of you be fo fooliſh as to 
turn that very conſideration, which I have urged to confirm your virtuous 
„ purpoſes, into an argument for perſiſting in wickedneſs, ſince God is ſo kind 
« and merciful to forgive our fins ? Wretched iſtry ! who! does not ſee; 
<* that the indemnity which the goſpel proclaims; is not of ſuch a nature as to 
% give us a licence for continuing in ſin; but has been granted under theſe 
reſtrictions, that we forſake the ſlavery of vice, and become his ſervants whoſe 
© favour alone muſt deliver us from the ſentence we have merited by our 
« wicked conduct? And whatſoever you may boaſt concerning the divine 
„grace and indulgence, it is ſtill true that you are his ſervants to whom you 
yield yourſelves ; whether it be to ſin, whoſe ſervice muſt end in death, or 
t to the obedience of the goſpel, which brings righteouſneſs;*” that is, alva. 
tion and life. For the word dJixaroovn, which we generally tranſlate rig _ 
eſs, may ſignify either, but it ſeems determined in this place to the latter ſenſe, 
by being placed in oppoſition to death: and the Apoſtle uſes the word dixauowy 
to juſtify, in the ſenſe of delivering. at the ſeventh yerſe of this chapter, 
Ver. 17. Thanks be to God, that whereas you were once the. vaſſals of 
« ſin, you have obeyed from the heart that model of heavenly. do&rine, in 
© which you have been inſtructed.“ The Apoſtle cannot be ſuppoſed by any 
reaſonable perſon to return God thanks, that his converts had been ſervants to 
fin. But he uſes an adverſative ſentence, where the firſt member ſtands in op- 
poſition to the latter, inſtead of depending upon it by the participle. It is juſt 
the ſame as if he had ſaid, I thank God, that having been the ſervants of 
« fin, &c.“ It is poſſible that the particle ys which anſwers to os in the 
Greek language, and which muſt be underſtood here, has been careleſly dropt. 
But if it ſhould be thought not ſo likely that this particle ſhould originally 
have belonged to the fentence, without 'being found in any copy, we have 
frequent inſtances of the like omiſſions, which muſt have proceeded either 
from the authors themſelves, or their tranſcribers. 80 James ii. 11. « 4 v 
(ſup. pw) porywans, Qoveuous &, See allo 2 Pet. ii. 20. Thus Plato omits 
this particle, Ti os av av yuuracriany (ſup. wir) Tora Toy Xa evaprir ar t par, 
uvoixns d nat PiNhovofias pn axlyTaAN, N. 7. Xx. What if a man who exerciſes 
„ his body with great care, and keeps up to 2 high kind of diet, ſhould 
« altogether negle& muſic and philoſophy.” ' De rep. L. ii. p. 228. l. 28. Ed. 
Maſſy. And Plutarch, fy» ſc. arriav, coyioprrem (ſup. u) n Numyuivan, „ 
orgy Quyas axzovres axlouria xa Surxokaiouert ot fs vTroxpivopriver Tavra To 
mah x ptuejuevo! Tar Ouvar avray xai ras Halttis whpanry nuas © For 
« what reaſon, when the real expreſſions of anger, grief, or fear for the moſt 
| part 
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| 
Ronan, Chap. Vl. 99 


c part cauſe diſpleaſure, we ſhould be ſo much delighted with the ĩmitation of 
*. es "A Sy ac. Lb. s, Queſt, 1. * in the ſame man- 
ner, as quoted by the above editor of Plato's republic, Lib. 9. p. 242. notes. 
| To h Save (ſup. pw) vag vx , ra Hakka ty, nt 
« The life of ' a. monarch paſſes for a copy of that of the gods; for though it 
« cannot give immortality, it gives every thing elſe,” And in the following 
paſſage © Ariſtotle both jv and di ſeem to have been omitred, are v., © o 
auros amidles,. of ruru Neyot toovlai lot, for it is impoſſible, when a man's 
« veracity is rendered ſuſpicious, that what he ſays ſhould gain much belief.“ 
Rhetoric. L. 3. cap. 10. which omiſſion is ſomewtiat ſimilar to that of Luke x. 
21, Now it is to be obſerved of all ſentences in this form, where uu is 
expreſſed or underſtood, that the ſtreſs of them does not lie in the firft member, 
| which is never the ſubje& of that aſſertion, negation, queſtion, illation, ac- 
cuſation, thankſgiving, &c. with which the writer ſets our; but either implies 
ſome conceſſion, exception, or reſtrictive clauſe, to qualify the following pro- 
fition, or elſe is a divided way of expreſſing that by two verbs, which other 
guages more commonly expreſs by one with the . For theſe reaſons 
che writers of ſyntax admoniſh us, that it muſt be frequently rendered into 
Latin by the participle, or, as they call it, the abſolute caſe ; and it Is often na 
more than -a kind of parentheſis, Thus Demoſthenes,” in his oration for the 
liberty of the Rhodians, xa; ux % ue Tavra ice, dum ds un ic enn, optic 
Ivo aa xa: uu npioxs TAUTH. Nothing can be more evident than that 
the ſpeaker did not intend to deny his having ſaid the things referred to (which 
the words tranſlated too cloſely, and without attending to the ſpirit and purport 
of the ſentence, would imply) but it is the fame as if he had faid, without the 
articles uu and ds, xat u tyw Tavra wavy. And as the form of thankſgiving. 
in the Apoſtle's ſentence, ſo the negation in that of the Orator, by virtue of the 
article, does not at all relate to the former member, but muſt either be con- 
red as entirely parenthetical, or in an elegant and even juſt tranſlation thrown / 
into another form, Therefore in Engliſh. it ſhould be rendered thus: And 
« when I ſaid theſe things to you, you gave no marks of diſlike or heſitation : 
on the contrary they were entirely approved by you:“ or in Latin, Neque 
bec 1 vos locutus, minime probanda vobis * eram dicert; imo valde placebant. 
So Chryſoſtom, in a ſpeech which he attributes to his mother, xa; um v 
fxuvo av tyols HTHY xa: amiaoachai, ori mi pv yneudy yovaims nviyhapiy Thy 4. 
v oo TW Tareway matlucap. Here alſo it is evident, that the former, 
member can be no part of the r Po againſt the woman, but a great, 
conceſſion in her favour; and ſhould be rendered, Nor can you juſtly lay this 
* to my charge, that though I have borne my widowed ſtate with a great deal 
of fortitude, yet I have waſted your paternal fortunes.” And even in aſſign- 
ing the reaſon of a thing, that member of the ſentence which follows yap for, 
Joined with ne, is no part of the reaſon given, but often a mere caution thrown 
in to prevent miſtakes, Tiyu pv Yap Heard run noay nat et vr el Twy 
ty Train Baooy* o os dont BuNopiley Ts Tedlvs rxuves tat owyſus Heals, 
CID Hpaxandas, * For though all, even the lateſt kings of Sparta, are 
** deſcended from Hercules, yet he —_ to call thoſe peculiarly by the * 
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« of Heraclidz, who were the firſt "and 1 
« fuſtrious progetiter,” | Platarch.. Ago „ p- 

What has been ſaid may throw ſome eh x9 pvee'D prem. ure, 
x Pet. iv. 6. which has been thought e will hes, give a verſion 
of it, agreeable to the abeve remarks. - ** Foe 0 on this account was it (namely 
a judgment to come which he oy juſt beep ſpeaking of) 1 poſts dead, 
10 alfo, that, after they have been .lt on the part of men (or as fat ay, 
human power extends) in the fleſh, they wo live by the favour 
« and the intefpoſitiao. of his Spirit and power,” .. ve Apaltle ha juſt wache 
upon the conduct of vicious Rampe who rexiled the Chriſtians for their. 
ſuperior poxity and goodneſs. _ Theſe, be ſays, thall ire an account to him 
Who is 550 to Judge Jod both the living pL the dead. Having War 1 of the dead 
being judged, he e upon this for e encQurageme as. were 
expoled to outrages T bene and-in danger of lg their lives for rock 
dene 1 boy And hefe hg gives, 4 very rational. and pettinent ac>, 
count, wh . well as the liv were dee in the 2 
of a 2 e which God bas ordained for correcting the irre e 
that have take N in the preſent life, and . 2 we e 
for the ſake of ſuch as bave ſuffered unjuſtly, OS 
and righteouſneſs; namely, to let the world ſe that 1 e 4 5 1 — | 
and ſummoned their cauſe before, his, own tribunal, ſo, that, oh norance. ot 


inthe e en e a 
J. p. 86. 


malice of men ſhall have determined nothing final e te ot cha- 


racter, ſince he will interpoſe at length to Wenge his op = raiſe them 
by his mighty power to honour and . Euavſi 65 
fimply 1 from ach; but, ſince the peakig " the, 
righteous cad, nothing farbids but 72 = old it paul Ja 
6 namely of a N ment, were preached,” Tas, vaxgorcs. * 
of relation, may be rendered either 1% or or apd. wah we Ken But ic 
muſt be rendered here for or concerning the auld ſuppoſe 3 
in a figurative repreſentation, the dead. are one. 10 * SI attending 
to thoſe tidings, which concerned them as well ad the that one or 
the — of theſe was intended by the Apoſtle, will eg * likely from oom- 
paring this paſſage with what he ſays, in the proceing ety Wt I 9p £0 concerging 
Chriſt's preaching by the Spirit of Gad to the eb 
nothing more than a comment of St. Peter upon, dag p of nah. Ri, . 
The Spirit of the Lord God is upon, me, becauſe. te. Lor bath anointed, me. 
to preach good tidings unto the, meek ; he bath. ſept, me to bind, Pp, 
« broken-hearted, to proclaim, liberty 1 the — way and. the o * 5 8 
r to them that are 8 his prophecy, being ers 
to himſelf, when he read it in the ſynagogue,, Luke iv 23 the MA ſeems 
to conſider all who were gone out of the world as the 2 f, being 
held under the power of death, and confined i * ſhe, of e grave. And: 
if we will not indulge any fancies, d- N riſt's going into another ſtate: 
to publiſh. his docttine, or acting the part of. a preacher many ages before hg: 
appeared in the world, we muſt ſay, that the Focke, la which h he preachech in per- 
ſon during his life-time, or by his apoſtles, after hig aſcenſion analy tay 
the doctrine of a reſurrection, was ſuch a 23a abs For of deliverance or the 


captive ſpirits, and of the opening of the priſon to them that were bound in the 
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And in this number were included ſach as had been diſebechent 
e ede thr e —— 
along with others in chains to the judgment great 
t there is no room to enlarge further upon theſe paſſages. It will be ſuffcient 
to obſerve here, in purſuance of the deſign with which they were introduced, that 
le 1 Net. i. 6. does not relate to the member ian» 
mediamly following, but on 3 — 
muſt ——— a8 if it h or orav or by a parencheſia in 
this manner, that, let — — condemned, &c. us, agreeable 
da che ſenſe, renders. it guamvis demnats nt. For it could not be St, Peter's, deſign 
to ſay, that the dead (mph bve bes lee de we a future j ent, 
n which/rhe words live ren 


you, 
+ of. your Fleſh.” For ſurely it is juſt, *< — — 
ignorance and vanity, you haue yielded! your members — of 
impurity and iniquity, to commit all manner of vice;. ſa nom you: ſhould: yield 
them as ſervants of righteouſneſs, unto ſanctification.“ The Apoſtie does 
not ſeem: io intend, apologiaing fon the: manner in hi. he cohveys: his ſenti- 
ments to thema in, which there: is nothing, ar wo OG nothing different 
from himſelf, or other moral writers. © The ſub his advice contains no- 
dag ſo ſublime or elavated, but that it may eaſily be comprehended by any 
perſon of ordinary 64 ga Ree cayne— Therefore avigurmoy Nye. cannot well figs 
nify here | ſpeak the mannen of men,” Nor was the inſirmity of their 
h any reaſon for his lowering. his ſtile, ar ſpeaking in leſs exalted! 
a. he otherwiſe would have done: ſince it is not a weakneſs: of the- 


— an higher order, and leſs 
abſerved alſo, that avdpur ivory. 


+ I impoſe no grievous penance upon you, nor invite yau to accept any hard or 
4 1 conditions. But it is a propolal gr have all the ſes 


its — 
God are not 
grievous,, 
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pn and the yoke of righteouſneſs, which is Chriſt's yoke, is eaſy, and his 
rden light. The Apoſtle ſpeaks here according to the genius of the goſpel, 
and the nature of its great Author, and ſource of every good ; who being beyond 
any other | acquainted with our frame, ever treats us as human beings, and, in 
conſideration of our manifold weakneſs, is pleaſed to exact nothing from his 
offending creatures beſides their repentance and amendment. I think- that this 
n is preferable to any, which proceed upon a ſuppoſition that the 
Apoſtle is apologizing here either for his ſentiment or language, as any thing 
above their capacities. Or if we ſuppoſe him, with others, to ſignify by thi 
phraſe, that in calling them ſlaves, under the ſubjection of a maſter, he had an 
alluſion to civil affairs and the diſtinctions of human life, what occaſion for tell- 
ing them this? The figure was nothing uncommon, and the language of Phi- 
8 abounded with ſuch alluſions. . 1.85 16 
er. 20, 21, 22. As long as you were ſervants to fin, you behaved with 
“ reſpect to righteouſneſs as if you had been free men, and under no obligations 
% to perform its commands. Be the ſame now with reſpect to ſin; diſpute all 
« its orders; and, being engaged in the ſervice of righteouſneſs, ſhew- your- 
& ſelves to be free from every other maſter. For let me-aſk you, what fruit 
or advantage did you derive from a ſervice, the recollection of which can 
„ excite nothing but indignation and remorſe? and muſt not death have been 
< the iſſue of ſuch a miſerable ſlavery ? But now, _ freed from fin, nobly 
„ perſiſt as you have begun, have your fruit unto holineſs, and look for the end 
e and reward of your ſervice, which is eternal life.” I conſider this latter part 
as a continuance of his exhortation, and not affirmative, as it is rendered in our 
tranſlation, | Let: | 
Ver. 23. © For the wages and deſerved reward of fin is death: but the gift 
0 of God is eternal life, which generouſly, and of his own free purpoſe, he con- 
“fers upon us by Jeſus Chriſt our Lord.“ The language of the Apoſtle in this 
place is very obſervable; The wages of fin is death, being its juſt. deſert and 
reward; but eternal life. is the gift of God, becauſe it is merited by no being. 
The word merit, which has occaſioned ſo much offence and diſpute, ſeems 
capable of two very different ſenſes, We merit favour and reward from others 
on whom we have conferred ſuperior benefits, or to whom we have done ſervices 
to which we were not bound in law or ſtrict juſtice. This may ſubſiſt between 
man and man, but cannot extend unto God, becauſe no man can be profitable 


to him, or do more than his duty. This kind of merit is what our Saviour 


ſpeaks of to his diſciples, Luke xvii. 10. ** So ye alſo, when ye have done all 
« things which are commanded you, ſay, we are unprofitable ſervants: we 
„ have done that which was our duty to do.” For he does not ſuppoſe them 
to have offended and come ſhort of their duty, and for that reaſon unprofitable. 
But taking it for granted, that they had done all things which were commanded 
them, they were yet to ſay, © we are unprofitable ſervants.” This is plain 
too from the inſtance of a maſter and his ſervant, which he introduces to make 
way for his application, v. 9. Doth he thank that ſervant becauſe he hath done 
* thoſe things that were commanded him?” The ſervant had conferred no 
benefit, and had therefore deſerved no thanks, nor laid his maſter under any 
obligations. In this ſenſe the moſt innocent and exalted beings can merit 


nothing at the hands of God. For there can be no room for merit towards =_ 
w 
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who cannot be obliged, becauſe he ſtands, in need of nothing; and to whom 
we cannot exceed in the meaſure af our ſervices, becauſe all that can be done is 
leſs than that which we _ qui rhe yt ſhews us likewiſe the em 1 a 
another pretence to merit, $ of ſupererogation as they are called, and 
which are ſuppoſed transferable. to others. For derived dependent beings, ler 
them have been as holy and perfect as can be imagined, and allow them to have 
excelled never ſa much in the duties of perfect or imperfe@ obligation, of piety, 
Juſtice, or benevolence, muſt ſtill with reſpect to God, whoſe, goodneſs cannot 
be outdone: by any returns they make to him, be conſidered as unprofitable 
ſervants, who have done no more than was their duty. 3 
5 there is another idea of merit, by which moral agents, the ſubjects of 
rewards and puniſhments, and under a ſtate of r behaving in all 
reſpects agreeable to the relations in which they ſtand, may be ſaid to deſerve 
well of their community and prince; an innocent ſubje& to merit impunity and 
222 and an eminently good one, honour and reward, though he may 
ave conferred no perſonal obligations upon his governor. Thus God, as the 
moral governor of the univerſe, obſerving a difference in the characters of his 
ſubjects, conſiders them as entitled to or meriting a different treatment. But 
an offender, Who has tranſgreſſed the laws of that ſociety in which he lives, 
loſes his claim of merit; and if he be pardoned, it is wholly through the favour 
of his prince, who therein exerciſes that diſcretionary power which is always 
ſuppoſed connected with the office of a chief magiſtrate or governor, for the 
benefit of the community. And that the offender. preſerves his former ſtate 
and advantages undiminiſhed, is no longer of. debt, but of grace. It is this 
laſt mentioned kind of merit to which: St. Paul refers, where he ſays, to him 
that worketh, is the reward not reckoned of grace, but of debt. But to him 
„ who worketh not, &c. Rom. iv. g. And he ſpeaks of both kinds where he 
ſays, * For if Abraham were Juſtified by works, he hath whereof to glory; 
but not before God.” v. 2. Nevertheleſs there is room for the idea of dif- 
ferent kinds of deſert — imperfect and ſinful beings; provided it be always 
remembered that the pardon of their offences is the effect of mere grace and 
indulgence, as in its own nature it cannot be merited; but is freely beſtowed. 
For- to attribute comparative or ill deſert to ſuch beings, is only to ſay 
that there is a difference in their conduct, and that therefore they are the proper 
objects of a different retribution : which none can reaſonably deny. Nor can 
it ever be a ſufficient reaſon for confounding the degrees of good and evil, and 
repreſenting the immenſe variety of human characters as upon a level I do 
not ſay as criminal, but as equally criminal and diſpleaſing to God.—lc can 
never bela ſufficient reaſon for this, to ſay that we are all imperfect beings, and 
have come ſhort of our duty. Where the obligations diſcharged, or the offences 
committed, are not the ſame, there is an inequality of character; and where 
there is an inequality of character, there muſt be an inequality of moral deſert 
in the eye of every righteous governor. This may eaſily be granted; nor have 
we the leaſt — to a nd any bad conſequences from the conceſſion, 
For it will by no means llow, becauſe human beings are capable of good or 
ill deſert, that therefore the reward which the goſpel promiſes is not of grace 
but of debt. And it is plain the Apoſtle muſt have another view, in cn 

eternal life the gift of God; becauſe men, though they had never ſinned, 1 
| ve 
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| have no claims ſo extenlive-av*his,-nor any prerenet 20 look for everlaſting 
Me as their right, or thatwhich w due to them in ſtrict joſtice, und in be- 
frowing ſuch a gift upom us, God cannot be ſuppoſed to ast as our moral A 
and in the way of retribution: merely; but rather as-our friend and yawhoy” - 


with an affection truly parental,” not our offences, but purpoſes 
to confer upon us an inheritadee 2 It ſeems to be 
for this n particularly that we are ealled th iu of God; and we are faid 
by che promiſes of the goſpel to be made partakers of a divine nature, one con · 
ſiderable attribute of which is immortality of happineſs. So that the mercy of 
God, as diſplayed in the goſpel, may be. referred to theſe three particulars z 

which are 65 many diſtinct proofs of his love to the human race, and riſe one 
above another in a ſenfible gradation; the free remiſſion of our fins upon t 
ance, the acceptance of our imperfect obedience, and, which is che crown of all; 
| the railing us to the poſſeſſion of immortal glories, 50 7 


| CHAP. VII. . Hams | 
T HE Apoſtle having anſwered the objection which occurred to him, and 
whe es the good reſolutions of his converts by further exhortations and 
arguments, proceeds now to and illuſtrate his former aſſertion, ch. vi. 14, 
* that they were not under the law, but under * that is, that they were in 
no danger of being called to account for their former offences, which they had 
forſaken, if they continued to _ goſpel. Leſt I ſhould be thought to have 
aſſumed this point altogether without ; I will here give the principal reaſons 
which incline me to prefer this interpretation. Firſt, the poſition" irfelf, which is 
here enlarged upon, ſeems molt capable of this ſenſe, in the connection in which 
it ſtands, as has been ſhewn in its place above. Secondly, the proof of their not 
being under the law is taken from their being dead to ſin, and grows out of his 
former reaſoning, that they were freed by the goſpel from its inſupportable ty- 
ranny. Now what foundation is there for arguing from their being dead to fin 
to their being no longer under the law, beſides this, that a conſequence of for- 
faking fin, by the divine goodneſs, is a remiffion of the puniſhment we have de- 
ſerved? This remarkable ſimilarity berween the turn of thought and expreſſion 
in both chapters, was my chief inducement to take in the preceding, as a proper 
introduction to the right underſtanding of this. Thirdly, it ſeems almoſt incon- 
teſtably proved, that this was the Apoltle's deſign, from the general concluſion 
which he draws at the beginning of the eighth chapter: there is therefore now 
* no condemnation to Hein which are in Chriſt Jeſus, who walk not after the 
&« fleſh but after the ſpirit.” Fourthly, the ſentiment which has been embraced 
by ſo many learned men, that the Apoſtle is ſpeaking of a freedom from the 
Moſaic diſpenſation, and from all obligation to the obſervance of its burdenſome 
ceremonies, is very ill ſupported, and lies open to the following objections: 
1. There does not appear to be any ſufficient foundation for that which they have 
aſſumed, that the Apoſtle's diſcourſe in this place is entirely to or of Jews: 
though ir was, without doubt, intended to take them in her with others. 
On the contrary, the point of which he is here treating, and which is ſuppoſed 
to relate entirely ro them, takes. its riſe from the fourteenth verſe -of the fixth 
chapter, 
5 
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capacity of ing his prince's 
| | | ed Arey” ed rn ac 
that law while it On the other hand, an amneſty, or act of grace for 
former offences, | may take place, while the laws which have been broken are tilt 
in full force and vigour. © So that there ſeems to be no connection between theſe 
two points, the abolition of any law, and the ſubjefts of ic being under a ſtate 
of 4. The reaſon which has been uffigned for this very unuſual form 
of: n; of being dead 10 the law, for the law itſelf being dead, or abo- 
5 is without foundation. There is not ſufficient ground for ſaying, that 
che Apoſtie was „ to the Jews, in aſſerting their 
che law of Moſes. Whoever reflecta upon what he has faid in this and his 
other written to mixt aſſemblies of Jews and Gentiles; that a man is not 
juſti = Wn —— —ñ„—-— —ÿů— apo DA; 
i iGon availeth nothing z that the ceremonies of the law are weak and beggar- 
ly elements; and that the of God is not meat and drink, but righteouſ- 
— and joy in the Holy Ghoſt ; will ſee no cauſe to think that he was 
in thisr . Beſides, if, us has been commonly fuppoſed, the 
evitile to the Hebrews be his, what reaſon was there ſor ſo much caution and 
diſguiſe in writing to Gentile Chriſtiansz when in a letter ſent to the Jewiſh 
church, in a part of the world where the law was moſt rigidly obſerved, he tells 
thern without the leaſt ambiguity, that there is a change of the law, chap. vii. 
12. that the former commandment is difannulled for the weakneſs and unprofit- 
ableneſs thereof, v. 18. If he conformed himſelf, in different circumſtances, to 
the different ways of living both of Jews and Gentiles, this was not on account 
of his fears of either; but becauſe he uſed that right which he undoubtedly had 
of abridging his own liberty on certain occaſions for the good of others, and 
complying with cuſtoms which, though unneceſlaty to ſalvation, were far from 
being immoral, in order to win men of diffetent religions to the goſpel of Chriſt. 
But it does not appear that he ever taught the Jew, that their ceremonies and 
uſages were binding, or the Gentile that they were ſinful. His trimming, if it 
may be called fo, never extended to his ing. r 
udea, another for Rome; one dofrine for the Syna , another for the 
Geatile aflemblics. The — the utility of —_— 
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and conformed to their/different modes of living in matters indifferent, taught 
openly at the ſame time, that theſe things were of no fignification to the favour; 
of God; that neither che neglect or obſervance of them can recommend us to him, 
but faith, righteouſneſs, and) benevolence. A circumſtance which is abſolutely. 
inconſiſlent with the character of a trimmer; who ſeeks to gain the favour of two 
parties, by humouring each of them in turn, and teaching ane thing to one ſet 

of . and the very contrary perhaps to ancther. And we ſee that his 
and openneſs, in publiſhing ſuch doctrines, expoſed him continually to the 
ſecution and malice of ſuch as were zcalous of the law. If it ſhould be ſaid, that 
this condeſcenſion, in complying with indifferent cuſtoms, was the very thin 

for which he blamed St. Peter, who taught no other doctride than whar tt Paul 
bimſclf taught, but withdrew from the Gentiles, with whom he had converſed 
freely, upon the arrival of certain Jews, for fear of giving offence to theſe new 
comers: I anſwer. that the two caſes appear to me very different. St. Peter, 
according to the account of his brother Apoſtle, was ſurprized into a temporary 
diſſimulation, which muſt ever be hurtful to the cauſe of truth and rational reli- 
gion. If in the houſe. or company of a Jew, I abſtain from particular mears 
and other uſages which he thinks wrong, to avoid a needleſs inſult upon his 
prejudices, while I teach him that theſe things are nothing in themſelves; and 
ia the houſe or company of a Gentile, uſe a more free diet and manner of living, 


| knowing all theſe things to be indifferent, and teaching him the ſame doctrine; 


as I uſe every honeſt method to guard againſt offences, ſo 1 do.nothing that is 
to be condemned, or likely to miſlead either. But if, while I am in the houſe 
of the Gentile, my Jewiſh friend ſhouldenter, and I thereupon quit my former 
free behaviour; I do that for which there can be no reaſon of prudence, and 
by which further I betray an unbecoming fear, and muſt appear to both to 
condemn that doctrine which I formerly taught, that thoſe things are a er 
indifferent. I ceaſe too to act upon my own principle of avoiding to give offence z. 
becauſe, whereas neither of them would have juſt cauſe to be offended, if I had 
acted conſiſtently, they muſt now both of them neceſſarily be offended with my 
cowardly behaviour. And ſuppoſing it not eaſy to avoid giving offence to one 
or the other in theſe circumſtances, ſurely it is much better to run the riſk of this 
while. I maintain an open uniform behaviour and undiſguiſed to each, than 
to loſe both in this dilemma, and fix upon myſelf the brand of inconſtancy or 
diſſimulation. | p07 ve | 

But I return from this digreſſion, into which I was led for the ſake of il- 
luſtrating the principles upon which the Apoſtle acted in his behaviour to Jews 
and Gentiles, and ſhewing that it did not in the leaſt affect his doctrine, which 
was one and the ſame to both. It will be aſked, Does the Apoſtle ſpeak here 
of the law of Moſes merely, or more generally of the law of nature? I anſwer, 
though it be probable that he has a more particular reference to the-law of Moſes, 
as being the only or at leaſt the principal revealed law before the time of Chriſt, 
yet he ſpeaks of it not as the civil municipal law of any particular diſtri&t of the 
globe, but as far as jts precepts and conſtitutions were known and binding upon. 
the conſciences of all mankind; or, in other words, as far as it was the univerſal 
law of God and nature. But it mult be carefully obſerved, that he ſpeaks of 
their not being under the law in no other ſenſe, than as they were delivered from 
its condemnation by dying to ſin and. riſing to holineſs. The laws. of God 
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4 8 the Spirit is evidently to be governed. by the laus · of 
the goſpel and of our oui mind; and ſuch are not under the law, nor ſubject to- 
its tion, becauſe the law cannot take hold of them. And after telling 


hy 22, what are the fruits of the Spirit,, which-com univerlal good-, 
he adds, © againſt ſuch, there is no law,” which explains his mean - 
Therefore ſuch as arg reformed: by the goſpel, are the men who are 


v, but under grace. And for this reaſon we ſhall find, that the 
of condemnation is ered. as the law of the former huſband, or che 
fleſh, in the Grmilitude. made uſe. of by the Apoſtle, .coeval with him and having 
us n ife; though in reality the law of God ie eyer the ſame; 
and is not altered by the conduct of men, made at one time of their life and 
| at another; but is one and the ſame. yeſterday, to-day, and for ever. 
HH. * is evidently of the ſame kind with that in the former chapter, 
by which 


under the la 


* 
+ 4 - 


he deters them from ſin, and encourages them to walk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith they were called: and mote is meant in both than ſeems 
to he expreſſed. For as there, after reh they have die to ſin in 
their baptiſm and were buried with Chriſt, he leaves them to recol weight 


of thoſe obligations under which they were laid, by the profeſſion of the goſpel, 


to forſake ſin and practice univerſal virtue: ſo here, when, to fortify their minds 
in the hope of divine mercy, he tells them that the law has dominion over a man 
only while he lives, but cannot take cognizance of his conduct after death, 
and that they are dead to the law, he would have them to underſtand that they 
have eſcaped its ſentence and withdrawn. themſelves from puniſhment, by bid · 
ding farewell to the vanities of their former life, which he figuratively calls 
their dying to ſin, For thus becoming new creatures, inſtead of entertaining 
ap —— of the divine juſtice and diſpleaſure, they had all the reaſon in 
the world to look for his favour and compaſſion, of which they were made fit 
ſuhjects, by breaking off their ſins and turning unto Gd. 
er. 1. I have ſaid that ſin ſhall not have dominion over you, to involve 
« you in its condemnation, provided you have forſaken it for ever: becauſe 
you are then become dead to it, being no longer under its law / and the ſen - 
*« tence which was paſt. upon you as ſinners is repealed, and you are: received! 
into a ſtate of favour with God. I will appeal to your own reaſonand-fentios 
< ments of things, for the juſtice of this aflertionz that you may tue all 
6 2 encouragement to continue in that newneſs e life, which: you have - 
jo well begun. Do you not know, =y brethren. for L ſpeak to thoſe who! 
are well acquainted with the nature of a law; that the lau bas power over 
da man, and binds him by its authority, only. as long as be lives“ The 
Apoſtle ſays, yry1uoxzot Yap voy N . 11 the article, Which us, N AprAKk 
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to them that underſtand law on .. Ie eahndf be ar en een 
certainty from this paſſage, chat he is addrefſing' ae nh wholly to c_ 


The Romans were commonly as well acquainted with the natore of a 


— And his obſeraton is not puncolry 'o the law of Makes 
t is equally true of laws in yo 


For underſtanding the A view here it is neue to in m 
that he takes advantage of what he had OT L 
were dead to fin by their Chriftian obligatio toſhew, | that if the 


Fe e e they dee Due its-puniſhment. It 
the ſame as if he had ſaid, ** the laws of God de not Apa Aed po. man, but the 
« ſinner; when therefore the 2 mem nt urge romp 
he ceaſes to be liable to the condemnation of fin.” To 9 5 — 
dom from the dominion and power of fin, to a freedom from | 
——— not only by the tenour of 2 but e 
ſſages of the Old Teſtament, particularly the eighteenth chapter of Exekiel. 
Ver. 2. I will e another conſideratĩon on, and illuſtrate the point I we 
« in view by a — taken from the affairs of civil life. A 
« woman is bound by the law to her huſband, and obliged to receive his 
« commands, and ſhare his fortunes, no no longer than during the term of his 
4 life.” The Apoſtle is not here proving what he had faid in the former 
that laws do not bind the dead,” which is too ſelf- evident to need any 55 
fGirmation. The ap therefore mult be conſidered us expletive, or only 
his general argument. This is a new conſideration, which he 5 92 urging to ew, 
that, having ceaſed to be ſinners, they are free from any connection Gr concern 


with fin, It is not probable to me, that the Apoſtle compares the law to au 


huſband, our ſubjection under it to a marriage contract, which continues in 
torce — the life of either of · the parties. Some Criticks have bern led into 
this miſtake, for want of attending to the ſpirit and feope of "this figprative 
language. Who then is the Huſband ſpoken of? I anfwer, Sin or the Fleſh, 
whom the Apoſtle had before charaRterized as the Lord or Maſter, and here 
introduces under a new title as the Huſband of ſinners; who, in the hori- 
cal ſtile, may properly be ſented either as enſlaved or wedded to vic. It 
is obſervable alſo that the Hebrew word, which ſignifies jo hove dominion, fig- 
nifies at the ſame time to marry or become a huſband; ard 3 Hyſband in that lan- 
guage is called the Lord of a woman. Hence what we render I am married unto 
yeu, Jer. iii. 14. the Seventy tranflate var xupuuow uh, I will have dowinion 
over you. This remarkable correſpondence between the ters probably ſug- 
geſted to the Apoſtle the idea of a marriage contract. Now the fiomlitude 
between the contract of a huſband and wite, and that of 60 and ſinners, coniſiſts 
in this, that as long as fin lives and reigns in the heart we continde under its 
ſentence or law, and nothing but the death or total extinftion of one of the 
parties, either of ſin or the ſinner, can diflolve the connection. But if her 
« huſband die, ſhe is releaſed from the obligation. 

Ver. 3, © So then ſhe is called an-adultereſs, if the enter into engagements 
« with another man, while her huſband is alive.” Hut if he die, the contract 
is of courſe diſſolved, and. ſhe is no longer conſidered as an adulterefs, though, 
« ſhe ſhould enter into the bonds of marriage with another.“ A — is 
ot. always to be ſtrained as far as ever it will go. Yet even were we may —_— 


Restart, Chap. VI.  -. —_ 


Sate to Chriſt and Sin ax the fame time, than he can ſerve two maſten, 
od For which reaſon, my brethren alſo have been, as L may fay, 


it unto God.“ Gre ſig- 
in th be lain. To be put to death 
is the ſame thing with being cruciſied with Chriſt. 
| „ v. 6. Cal. ii. 20. v. 24+ vi. 14 Our engügements to 
Chriſt, are repreſented under the notion of a matrimonial contract; 
the frequent uſe of thoſe images in the prophetick writings, from 
it. Some Criticks have thought that the Apoſtle 
is verſe of the death or abrogation of he Moſule law, and that his 
neceſſarily leads to this concluſion; becauſe-it is the death of the 
| the wife, maſt make way for ber ſecond marriage: 
to the Jews, and for fear of irritating them too much, 
otherwiſe would have done, and by a grammatical 
de law,” in the toom of ſaying that * the 
very true, as is urged; that the death 
| her entering into a new con» 
| e were ſpeaki 
ot à real an All chat his compariſon ſeems inten 
to conclude is, that one of the parties ſhould die, and the contract be thereby 
diſſolved: and it needs to 


the latter to the wife or the flave, and that he of both in the firſt perſon. 
Thus, ver. 18. * I know that in me, that is, in my fleſh,” and 22. 1 delight 
in the law of God, after the joward man,” Though we ſhould allow there- 
fore that he does not ſpeak very he does at leaſt in a manner ſufficiently 
intelligible. And the ſentiment three verſes is plainly this: You have 


berween the-two. caſes, For a men can no adee:by- | 


© been formerly under engagements to Sin, to whom the law had bound you, 


as io the huſband of your choice, in a connection which nothing but the death 
of one of the. parties could diflolve; neither, while you were under the power 
« of Sin, was it lawſal or poſſible that you ſhould be united to Chriſt as part 
« of the Church, which may ſiguratively be called his ſpouſe. For which reaſon 
« you have been crucified with Chriſt, that the body of Sin, which was the 
former huſband, being deſtroyed, you might be freed from thoſe fatal en- 
« gagements, and be joined to him who is rilea from the dead, and wit whom. 
„ you have riſen. to newnels. of life. The alteration then, which Chriſtianity 
has made, is not directiy in the law under which we ſetve ; but — _ 

characters 
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characters of men, and ſo by conſerjuetice*iti the lay. For the lüb God 0 
with reſpect to ſinners, a law of condemnation and geath. * they fo 
their fins and turn to God, they become dead to the law, and, through t 
mercy of God, receive life and peace. There are two ways, by which à inner 
becomes dead to the law, either by breaking off his fins, of by ſuffering the 
puniſhment due to them. The firſt of theſe is the deſtruction or death of Sit 
the latter of the Sinner. It is the former only that the Apoſtle can be ſuppoſe 
10 ſpeak of here, though poſſibly with ſome alluſion to the latter. For as de 

is the puniſhment of ſin, when he tells them that they had been put to death 
in or with reſpect to the law, though he ſpeaks only of metaphorical death, 
he would have them to conclude, that by dying thus they were fully diſcharged 
from the law, and had no more to faoea n. 

Ver. 3. For when we were in the fleſh, the ſinful affections (which are 
*© made fo by the law) were alive and active in our members, to bring forth 
«fruit onto death,” Mr. Locke and Dr. Taylor would render re a vs 'wous, 
which were during or notwithflanding the law; ſo as to contain a tacit Rk 
of the imperfedtion of the law of Moſes, which could not reform or ta 
away the ſins of men. Theſe judicious writers ſaw very well, the neceſſity 
of clearing a divine law from the charge of encouraging wickedneſs. For to 
aſcribe: the motions of fin directly to the law of God as their origin, is not 
more impious than it is nonſenſical. And to'account for this afterward by the 
proneneſs there is in man to break through the reſtraint of a law, though ever 
lo juſt, uſeful, and agreeable, merely becauſe it is a law and ſomething com- 
manded, is, to ſay the leaſt, highly ridiculous. However I am not ſatisfied 
with their interpretation for the following reaſons. The Apoſtle, as was hinted 
above, ſeems ſpeaking not of the ceſſation of the law, but of the ceſſation and 
deſtruction of ſin, by which men are delivered from the ſentence of the law. 
And beſides, the return in the next verſe difappoints us, and deceives the ex- 
pectation we ſhould naturally form from reading the foregoing, if we under- 
ſtood it in the manner theſe learned Criticks ſuppoſe. For when he has been 
ſaying that . fin ſubſiſted notwithſtanding the law,” the contraſt which we look 
for in the next ſentence for the honour of the goſpel is, but now we are de- 
< livered from fin, the law dying, or we dying to the law, under which we 
„ were held.” Otherwiſe the remark ſeems introduced for no reaſon, and we 
miſs that pointed ſenſe which the Apoſtle's arguments fo frequently contain. 

I acknowledge that it is not eaſy. to render the paſſage in ſuch a manner as 
entirely to remedy this defect. The affections of fins which fall under the 
* cognizance and ſentence of the law,“ and therefore ſubje& us to puniſhment, 
would have been pertinent to the Apoſtle's purpoſe. But the words Ta dia rs 
vous will hardly bear that ſignification. Perhaps ra rabnuara ran oy 
ra ſup. ora, ſc. xabnuara ry apaprivy, dn Ts vour, that is, the ſinful 
« affeftions which are ſuch, or made fo, by the law,” which ſenſe T have given 
above, might be tolerated. It is obſervable that Origen, in his dialogue againſt 
the Marcionites, reads dz ve. oapros, © by the fleſh,” inſtead of by the law.“ 
But though this reading entirely removes the imputation upon the law of God, 
it leaves the ſenſe as defective as ever. For the return which is made in the next 
verie ſuppoſes the law to have been mentioned in this: nor does the mention 
of it come with the leaſt impropriety, where he is ſpeaking of the penal _ 
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of ſin. As far by I can judge, after.much conſideration, the article ra, which 
connects a; Tu vos with rabnaara roy apaproy, diſturbs the ſenſe, and occa- 
ſions all this. perplexity. For without it we have a clear unexceptionable aſſer- 
tion: * For-when we were in the fleſh, the affections of fins, by means of the 
* Jaw, wrought in our members to bring forth fruit unto death.” He here 
aſſigns to the law the part which it properly ſuſtains, of a judge and condemner. 
For. ſin exiſts without and diſtinct — law; but it is by means of the law 
that it brings. forth fruit unto death; or, in other words, deſtroys vs. That 
this, or ſomething like it, was intended by the Apoſtle, will hardly bear a diſ- 
pute. For it is evident, from his ſaying ** but now we are delivered from the 
* law,” that he had been ſpeaking of the law as ſome way againſt us, either 
directly or indirectly an occaſion of hurt to us. But to aſcribe the exiſtence of ſin 
to the law of God inciting and irritating it, muſt be quite out of the queſtion 
I. do not ſay with an inſpired writer, but with any writer of common ſenſe... 
He. muſt therefore ſpeak of it as a puniſher and avenger. And this probably 
re. riſe to the objections againſt the law, and his vindications of it, which 
llow immediately and turn wu this topic. The * being in the fleſh,” 
mentioned at the beginning of the verſe, is characteriſtic of ſingers, whether 
eus or Gentiles, and only of ſinners under either of thoſe ſtates. And whereas. 
deſcribes good Chriſtians as dead to fin, fo there ſeems a deſigned ambiguity 
in the phraſe of being in the fleſh,” which denotes either © being alive,” or 
«<< being under the dominion of fin. | 

Ver. 6. But now we are freed from the law under which we were held, and. 
* from the ſentence which threatened. us, by dying to fin: fo that we ſerve 
% with a new ſpirit, and not according to the form of an antiquated contract.“ 
Amelavorres, or we dying, which is the reading of moſt of the manuſcripts, an- 
ſwers beſt to what he ſays in the former verſe, while we were in the fleſh.” 
If we read aTolavoyros in the genitive with our tranſlators, we muſt ſupply 
either ur or ae Or owpuaras, and render it he, or the huſband dying, 
„by whom we were held in ſubjection. Teauua, which we tranſlate the /ezter,, 
denotes the writing or contract ſuppoſed to be made between fin and ſinners, 
or that condition under which men ſerved ſin; for the wages of fin are death. 
This covenant. the Apoſtle conſiders as being ſet aſide or antiquated, by their 
ſubmitting to the Chriſtian diſpenſation; ſo that it had no power over them, 
if they continued faithful to their new engagements. 

Ver. 7. What then, muſt we conclude, that the law is fin? or that fin: 
and the law are words of the ſame ſignification ? becauſe I ſay, that being, 
« delivered from the power of ſin, we are at the ſame time freed from the law 
* and its ſentence, No, by no means. So far from it, that I am indebred to- 
* the law for a more perfect knowledge of fin and its evil tendency. For I had 
* not known the inſidious, deſtructive quality of which it is pants Op 
% means of a law. I had not known, for inſtance, the deceitful nature of luſt, 
*« unleſs it had been prohibited by a law.” The Apoſtle here vindicates the 
divine law, not from being acceſſory to the crimes of men (for I believe it never 
entered into his thoughts, that ſuch an objection could be made to it) but from: 
any injuſtice in inflicting that puniſhment, which their offences have deſerved.. 
I admire the turn of that man's genius, who can infer from what is faid here,, 


that we ſhould never have felt any evil deſires, if it had not been for the pro- 


kibitons. 
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Hibitions of the law. The firft and moſt obvious advantage of a pro 
law is, that it acquaints us with whatever is and hurtful to us, and puts 
us upon our guard again it. But the Apoſtle ſeems to mean more 
by the knowledge of ſin, than the bare knowledge of the differente between 
and evil; which is not derived ro us from any external law, but written 

on the heart. Good and evil therefore being antecedenr to ' a law, the law 
commands what is good and forbids evil, under the ſanctions of rewards -and' 
niſhments. Men coming into ſuch a ſtate, and continuing to do evil not- 
withſtanding the injunctions and prohibitions of the law, come to know ſin in 
the Apoſtle's ſenſe; that is, as an inſidious deſtroyer, exceeding; ſinful, and 
working death by means of a law that is (wap cy. juſt and-good., 
AMa, but, in this verſe, does not imply any — wv to what he has ſaid, - 
or conceſſion to the diſcredit of the Jaw, that though ĩt be not fin itſelf, yet ar leaſt ' 
we ſhould never have known fin without it; which probably moſt readers 
imagine. The Apoſtle argues @ fortiori, that the lau is not fin, becauſe ir-ac- 
aints us with the true nature of fin, and puts us upon our guard againſt it; 

or which reaſon it cannot be evil, nor in e with evil. Ama therefore 


ſhould have been rendered nh fo far from it, inſtead of but. That this parti 
has ſuch ſignification in Greek authors is inconteſtable. See Plutarch in Pericles, 
Vol. I. p. 380. I. 5. Alſo The life of Homer in Gale. Op. Myth. Þ: 3 52: I. 10. 
Ver. 8, 9, 10, 11. But fin, having gotten ſo fair an handle for effecting 
„ my ruin by means of the, commandment given, wrought in me all evil de- 
« fires (for it is to be obſerved, that without « law fin is dead, or im tro 
« deſtroy. And [ had lived at length, and entirely eſcaped his deſtructive arti- 
« fices, had it not been for a law condemning my conduct and ſubjecting me 
% to death. Bur the commandment taking place, fin revived, and I in conſe - 
« quence died. And the commandment which was ordained with an intent 
" that he who did thoſe things ſhould live in them, ended in my death through 
te the deceitfulneſs of fin. For, as I faid before, ſin having gotten an occaſion ' 
e of hurting me by means of the commandmenr, firſt deceived me with his own 
<« jnſinuations in order to effect my deſtruction) and then by the commandment 
e ſlew me.” The Apoſtle goes on to ſhew how fin, which he cloaths with a 
perſonal character, contrives ro circumvent and deſtroy. His exiſtence is not 
owing to a divine law, which as far as poſſible reſtrains and correQs every evil. 
Nor is his power over men, to lead them captive at will, increaſed, but on the 
contrary diminiſhed, by ſuch a law. And in the moſt corrupted ages of the 
world, laws have a natural tendency to leſſen the number and prevalence of crimes. 
The occaſion therefore which fin takes from the promulgation of a law is not to 
tempt men to evil, which it does more effectually where there are no laws to 
reſtrain and puniſh offenders, but to deſtroy them in the commiſſion of it. This 
is plain from the _— — we _— to it. For he _ not finiſh 
his ſentence where he ſays that © ſin wrought concupiſcence,” but, leaving it 
imperfe&, he ſhews, by way of parentheſis, how fin had ſuch an occaſion by 
means of the law, and reſumes it again at the eleventh verſe, with a repetition 
of what he had ſaid before. ene 

Though the Apoſtle makes a ſuppoſition of what would have been the caſe, 
had mankind ever been without a law; it does not appear that he thought them 
to have been ſo in fat. There is no reaſon to imagine from what he has ſaid, 

5 or 
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r upon any other foundation, that men at time, or in of the world 
her 2 fo er mg 8 that 


were without law: to God. 
extend 19. the whale globe, yet thoſe who 
nn 
interpret to 
e beginning of the pinth verſe may very we 
it is — by Grammarians, ron. 
Ae and mt be ſupplied whe the Kee 
—— And there is as much reaſon for 
Per rere, and I had lived 9 had it not 
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Ver. 12. © Wherefore, notwithſtanding the condemnation and dearh of of. 
«* fenders, the law is holy, juſt, and good; moſt in its own nature, and 
* given with the molt benevolent intentions to the 8 
Ver. 13. Can it be then, ſome one will aſk, that a thi ſo good in itſelf, 
* ſhould be the occaſion of my deſtruction? No, your de jon can never 
be imputed to che law, bue only to ſin. So that, to the eternal diſgrace of 
& human folly and wickedneſs, it may appear, that the true ends of — 
* which were the improvement and happi ineſs of mankind, have been 
« Jn hoving pred ach, by ns of the be ing tt the ab And 
* thus, by means of the commandment, it is ſhewn in the moſt deteſtabſe colours, 
* being ſeen to incite men to the worſt of oonduct, and horry them on to their 
on ruin, — of the ſal L and admonitions of a divine law.” 
The A the divine law, upon the ſame ptinciples by which the 
laws o n. ordaining the puniſhments of offend. 
ers, are to be vindicated, namely, that they only. define the nature and extent 
of crimes (for by . 
commiſſion of them for reſervation a order of ſ leaving men 


expoſe themſelves to 


allow nm 
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« conſidered as their own deſtroyers ; and in fact their guilt is greatly heighten 
Aby ſuch a of the rules of government, and of all the ſanctions 
== Dri; II 
wy me, tion of t , it 
* through D turns the greateſt benefits 
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e good and ſalutary laws, to the detriment and ruin of men whotn he deteives.” 
Thus we have a reaſonable apology for laws human and divine. 
Ver. 14. For we know that the law is ſpiritual, directly oppoſed to the 
* paſſions and exceſſes of evil men. But every habitual offender, every man 
&« who lives in [the breach of the laws of God and right reaſon, is under the 
e dominion of the fleſh, ſold and delivered to the ſervitude of fin, and, having 
* loſt the government of himſelf, is enſlaved to thoſe appetites which every 
« reaſonable being ought to have under his command. 

Ver. 19. For what further proof can we defire, that wicked men are held 
« under a moſt ſevere and bitter ſervitude, than to compare their conduct with 
« the ſentiments and reflections of their own minds ? For thus, if he ever al. 
„ lows himſelf to think, will the Sinner ſay. within himſelf, The thing which 
] am doing I cannot approve, Nor do I follow own will and jud ent 
« in my conduct, but am condemned to do that which I hate. But if I act 
„thus wickedly againſt my better inclinations, I aſſent to the neſs and 
« juſtice of the law of God, which is ſuch as my mind and conſcience entirely 
« approve. Can any thing be plainer, then, from all this, than that I am a 
« wretched ſlave? that I am not the maſter of my own actions, but under the 
« tyranny of an enemy, who has ſeized my affections and paſſions ? 

Ver. 18. I perceive then that my fleſh is not the ſeat of Good: for to will 
* and deſire good is ready enough, nay I cannot avoid it, as it is the act of m 
“ nobler mind; but, whilſt I am thus under the dominion of appetite, I fin 
% no way of effecting my virtuous purpoſes. 
Ver. 19. But like an unhappy creature, who has exchanged his liberty for 
' & a cruel inſupportable bondage, I do not perform thoſe good actions which 
I will and approve, but the evil which I wiſh to avoid. 
Ver. 20. But if I act thus againſt my better judgment and choice, it is 

certain that I am not free, but the ſlave of fin, fulfilling thoſe hard com- 
e mands which it enjoins me. 


Ver. 21. I find then a law impoſed upon me by another maſter, becauſe 
„ when I wiſh to do good, evil is appointed ro me. | 

„% Ver. 22. For I delight in the law of God with my judgment and con- 
& ſcience, which make up the inward man. But I ſee that there is a law in 
© my members, which militates againſt the Jaw of my underſtanding, and cap- 
te tivates me to the law of fin, which ariſes from the inferior part of my nature, 
« and has gained an aſcendency over the whole man. | 

Ver. 23. Wretch that I am! who will deliver me from this miſerable ſlavery 
< of the body, this death with which I am encompaſſed? What propitious 
power will bring back the eaſe and tranquillity of my mind, and reſtore me 
« to that ſtate of freedom and independence which I have loſt?“ 

It is much debated by different commentators, whom the Apoſtle intends to, 
perſonate in this ſoliloquy, and whether he ſpeaks in the character of a Saint or 
a Sinner. How widely different! Can the ſame language then agree to both? 
Let us examine further into the merits of this cauſe. Ir is urged by thoſe who. 
maintain the former, namely, that the Apoſtle ſpeaks in his own perſon and 
the perſon of other good men; that there is in the beſt and molt reformed 
natures, a perpetual ſtruggle between the fleſh and the ſpirit, the appetites and. 
nobler mind, in which the firſt is ſometimes ſuperior, through the — 
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human beings; that ware intends to deſcribe this ſtruggle, and, in 


- 


urſuance of his deſign, . nts the ſincerely man, as complaining of 
the hardſhips of his warfare, lamenting his imperfect virtue, together with the. 
faults into which he is occaſionally ſurprized, notwithſtanding his vigilance and 
reſolution; that this ſenſibility does not at all agree to the habitual ſinner, 
becauſe he is a volunteer in wickedneſs, and offends without check or reluctance:; 
that the Apoſtle uſes theſe ſtrong expteſſions of being © fold under fin,” do- 
ing the evil which he would nor,” and © neglecting the good which he wiſhes 
to do,“ becauſe none are more ſenſible of their failings, or more ſevere in 
their ſelf-reproaches. on account of them, than the men who have made ſome 
progreſs in righteouſneſs and goodneſs. Theſe conſiderations will undoubtedly 
ſerve attention in explaining the paſſage before us. Allowing them then their 
due weight, let us attend to what may be ſaid on behalf of the other interpreta- 
It is aſſerted that men do not offend becauſe they have loſt the diſtinctions 
of right and wrong, or are without an inclination to do good and ceaſe from evil; 
but — their paſſions have maſtered their judgment, prevailing over the 
remonſtrances of conſcience and thoſe inclinations to right action which are diſ- 
cernible in the moſt corrupt and vicious: that it is not true that the generality 
of wicked men, if any, offend without check and reluctance, for we may often 
bear ſome of the molt abandoned ſeverely reproaching themſelves, expreſſing 
the higheſt deteſtation of their conduct, and wiſhing to do better; and it is 
probable that much more paſſes within their own minds, than they chuſe ar 
all times to have others acquainted with: that if too much is ſaid to be put into 
the mouth of a wicked man, it is ſurely too much for a man even to ſay 
of himſelf; who, if he has ever occaſion to ſpeak of his character, and that to 
which he has already attained (which it is to be preſumed will be as ſeldom as 
poſlible, and never by way of boaſting or inſolent compariſon with others) 
notwithſtanding his many imperfections, cannot conſiſtently do it in terms 
which will agree only to the moſt abandoned, Every one muſt ſee that there, 
is a great deal of difference between pretending to be juſt before God, or free 
from faults, and charging ourſelves with a ſubjection to ſin which, if real, is 
inconſiſtent with goſpel righteouſneſs, and that ſincerity which is inſeparable 
from the Chriſtian character. See Gal. v. 24. Rom. viii. 13. St. Paul does not 
call himſelf © the chief of ſinners,” however we underſtand that phraſe, in re- 
2 of what he had been ſince his converſion to Chriſtianity, nor does he 
peak of himſelf as carnal, walking after the fleſh, enflaved to fin, doing all 
manner of evil inſtead of good, but the contrary, See Gal. ii. 20. 2 Cor. vii. 2. 
and x. 2, 3. Phil. iii. 17. And, which is a ſtrong confirmation of the Apoſtle's 
deſign in this paſſage, and proves that he meant to deſcribe the ſtate of an 
habitual ſinner, 2 of an imperfectly righteous man, the ſame perſon, 
who in this chapter laments his wretched ſervitude, is in the next ſuppoſed 
to be delivered by the goſpel, ſet free from the law of fin, and, according to 
the ſcripture language, created anew unto good works in Chriſt Jeſus, the body 
of fin being deſtroyed, and his dominion ceaſed, ſo that the righteouſneſs of the 
law is fulfilled in or by him, walking not after the fleſh, but after the ſpirit. 
By which it is clear, that he conſiders good men as under a different ſtate and 
law from that of — nr 0 EY wiſhing to do good __— 
; 2 evil, 
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FI 
, but aAually doing that which they approve,” and thoſe things 
An are bait dur de | mid; as led by the Spirit of Gi 
and following the genuine dictates of conſcience and a divine revelation, by 
which they become the heirs of a'nobler life, and eſcape the condemnation of 
fuch as ate captivated under the law of ſin and death. . ts | 
Perhaps it will contribute ſomething to the illuſtration of this ſubjecł᷑ to ſhew, 
that the Apoſtle's argument is exactly of the ſame kind with that, which ſome 
heathen philoſophers, particularly the Stoics, * made uſe of, to prove that every 
vicious man is a ſlave; Thus Epictetus, in his diſcourſe concerning liberty, as 
we find it in Arrian, cap. i. lib. 4. p. 530. ed. Upton. ' Bwflepos tern e der 
ws BuNirat, x. r. 1. © He'is a free man, who lives juſt as he wiſhes to hve; 
* who is ſuperior to all neceſſity and compulſion ; whoſe actions are unre- 
«© ſtrained ; who is ſo happy in his deſires and averſions, as ever to attain the 
thing which he ſeeks,” and to avoid that which he hates. Who then wills 
or deſires to live in a ſtate of fin? No man. Who wills to live under 
„ power of grief, terror, envy, a fooliſh ſoftneſs. of mind, diſappointed o 
« every thing he defires, and continually peſtered with that which he hates ? 
« No man. But do we ſee any bad man who is not ſubject to theſe paſſions ? 
« None. Then we cannot ſay that a bad man is free. If any one who has 
deen twice conſul ſhould hear this, and you afterward add, This to be ſure 
does not relate to you, Sir, he will pardon it: but if you ſpeak the truth, 
* and telf him that he is no better than the poor creatures who have been fol 
over and over again in the market, what can you expect but to be chaſtiſed 
* for your ſaucineſs? How can I be a ſlave? he will fay : my father and mo- 
« ther were both free, and never in bondage to any man. Nay more, I am 
* a ſenator, a friend of Cxfar, of conſular dignity, and have many ſlaves of 
* my own. But hark ye, good Mr. Senator, perhaps your father and mother, 
% and your whole generation were ſlaves in the ſame ſenſe as you are. And 
allow them to have been ever ſo free, what is that to your cafe * What does 
it ſignify that they were of noble, generous minds, if you are ignoble ? 
K* 


that they were intrepid, if you are an infamous coward ? or that they were 

temperate and frugal; while ou are a debauched, worthlefs, rake? But how 

does all this make me a fave? he replies. How ! the acting againſt your 
« inclination and choice, and under a 1 conſtraint, groaning and la- 
* — all the while, do not theſe things conſtitute the very eſſence of 
«* flavery ?” See alſo p. 73. and 171. And p. 342. we have in part the v 
words of the Apoſtle, * All wrong conduct ſuppoſes ſome errors of the min 
For as 2 finner does not will to offend. or err, but to purſue his real happi - 
% neſs; it is plain that he does not do the thing that he would. What does a 
«* thief intend, for inſtance, but to purſue his own advantage? If therefore 
© fraud and injuſtice be hurtful to him, and inconſiſtent with his true intereſt, 
« he does not do that which he wills *** And a little lower, But the man who 
* is intelligent and capable of exhorting and convincing, will be able to demon- 
& ſtrate his miſtake, and clearly ſhew him how he does not that which he wills 
® to do, but does that which be wills not.” Though it is to be obſerved that in 
rhis paſſage he is ſpeaking of wrong purſuits, as they ariſe from men's igno- 
rance of the true good, and not fiom evil affection. Cicero allo in his fifth E 
radox, where he undertakes to prove that only the wiſe man is free, and that 

every 
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« moſt folurary; who ys | bi 
. and withour reſtraint ; all; from 
* and are reſerued to the fame fource,, nar has 
more weight: wah him than his own i the 
« wiſe man alone who does nothing. h conſraint 
or neceflity impoſed on him by others. - Therefore all the wicked are flaves.”* 
Thus Plato in his republics, lib. ix. p. a man 
© reſembles a commonwealth | as 
in che ſtate to which he reſembles beneath the load of 
4 and F | parts of him are enſlaved, 
* 2 | A moſt violent appetites lord it over him? Undoubtedly. 
«c- you - 

66 ſervitude, maſt 


de | 
„Then a mind that is under fuck a tyranny of 
«© to d according to its own. inclination and choice 


had been ſs canſtiruted — — evil, and 313 
vice would be according to nature, the proper life of reaſ | 
moſt perfect liberty. So that, unlefs. perhaps we mult 
ſters of iniquiry, who ſeem to have almoſt eſfaced the natural ſentiments of their 
minds, and worn out, as | ſay, the traces of law written originally upon. 
their hearts this 22 be the attribute of the moſt 
wicked men, as coming from the hands of their Maker, and rendring them fit 
ſubjects of moral retributios, that they, conſent unto the law of God, delight in 
ic aſter the inward man, and we its fitneſs and beauty. And it is not 
without reaſon that the ing a vicious character and ſaying, 
« I know that no good dwelleth in me, reftrains this aſſertion to the fleſh, or 
inferior part of the ſinner, that fyſtem of apperites which had ſubdued his rea- 
ſoning mind, leaſt he ſhould appear to. have u his charge too far, and what 
is worſe, to have defamed the work manthip of And when he ſays further, 
© jt is therefore no more I that do it, but ſin that dwelleth in me,” this was 
not intended to diſcharge any perſons from the blaue of their bad conduct, by 
transferring it to an imaginary being 3 but comes in conſequence of that which 
he had ————— and is one of the ſte as by which he makes * 
"Oy | 1 
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the propoſition with which he ſet out, that every wicked man 4s fold under ſin. 
For it is characteriſtic of flaves, that they do not execute their own intentions 
and purpoſes, but the commands of another perſon; and therefore they are al- 
ways conſidered as acting, not of themſelves or their own motion, but as his 
inſtruments who employs them in theſe ſervile offices, and acts by them. Every 
man therefore who follows the impulſes of paſſion, contrary to the approbation 
of his own mind, is in that reſpect a ſlave; becauſe he does not act from him- 
ſelf, or that part in him which denominates him a reaſonable being, but as the 
tool of thoſe deſires which predominate in his breaſt. And this is the conclu- 
ſion, which becauſe it is ſo. evident, he left his readers to draw; or perhaps he 
conſidered theſe two aſſertions as one and the ſame, It is not the wicked man 
« who acts, but ſin in him,” and “ every wicked man is the ſlave of ſin.” 
However it is very certain that ſuch charges were never meant to-exculpate, but 
on the contrary to accuſe and reproach the perſons againſt whom they were 
brought: who were either taxed by their enemies with a baſe and unmanly ſer- 
vitude; or admoniſhed by their friends and inſtructors to renounce a condition 
equally wretched and diſhonourable. 

Nor can any thing be imagined more foreign to the view of theſe kind of ar- 
guments, than to decide upon the —— of human conduct, or determine 
the queſtion whether men act freely or neceſſarily. This acquired and cul- 
pable ſlavery, with which ethical writers are accuſtomed to charge the vicious, 
was never underſtood as an abſolute incapacity of acting otherwiſe. And ſurely 
it is very prepoſterous to turn moral inſtructions and reproofs, in which a writer 
indulges a freedom and richneſs of language, into ſtrict philoſophical arguments; 
and catch at the colouring and ornaments of a figurative ſtile, for the deciſion of 
metaphyſical ſubtleties. All that the Apoſtle has ſaid is naturally and juſtly put 
into the mouth of a ſinner, lamenting the force and tyranny of long contracted 
habits (who may be ſuppoſed to expreſs himſelf in the ſtrongeſt terms) but muſt 
neceſſarily make a poor figure in a ſcholaſtic theſis concerning the freedom of 
the will; becauſe many things are beautifully ſaid in a particular connexion and 
manner of writing, which will not, bear to be canvaſſed ſtrictly, or made the 
matter of a philolophical argument. 

Ver. 24. Who ſhall deliver me from the body of this death?“ The}Apoſtle 
uſes here owua, body, for capt, fleſh, or the imperious appetites and paſſions 
which govern the ſinner. And the words body and death may be conſidered as in 
oppoſition, thus, Who ſhall deliver me from the body, this death” which 
ſurrounds me ? Or death may be in the genitive caſe, as our tranſlators put itz 
and then according to the Hebrew idiom, which is. often imitated in the New 
Teſtament, it is a kind of adjective to the noun which precedes and governs it. 
Thus the body of death muſt be the ſame as the © deadly or deftruftive body ;” 
the ſame alſo witch the body of ſin,” mentioned ver. 6. of the former chapter. 

Ver. 23. I thank God, I have this deliverance by Jeſus Chriſt our Lord,” 
Some manuſcripts read here yams Tv Ow, ** the grace or favour of God by Jeſus 
„ Chriſt our Lord,” namely, delivers me; which agrees very well with the 
ſcope of the paſſage. But the common reading is very defenſible ; for there is 
an ellipſis of the verb deliver, whichever way we read the text. And as in one 
way, we muſt ſupply fuoeTai, or tppuoaro, will deliver, or hath delivered, ſo in the 
other we muſt ſupply probs in the firſt perſon, I am delivered. The fault of 

| our 
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ou tranflatory” is, that they have not ſupplied the verb at all, and have ren- 
dered the 8 through, m5 3 which, I know not for what 
| good reaſon, is done in many places of the New Teſtament, The perſonated 
nner now «wg as coming to the knowledge of the golpel, and perceiving its 
ſalacary ð -- 2 | Ly A* 
680 then L myſelf with the mind ſerve the law of God, but with the fleſh 
« the law of fin.” This paſſage ſeems to come in very little to the Apoſile's 
pole, as it is generally underſtood ;.-and may be abuſed to a very bad one. 
Bons the ſame perſon fer ve both God and n at the ſame time, only in different 
reſpects, the one witk his mind, the other wich his. fleſh ? And how does this 
agree with what our Saviour ſays, No man can ſerve two maſters * Whether 
we underſtand this as ſpoken of a good or a bad man, it cannot be true by any 
means of the ſame individual at one and the ſame time. For to ſerve the law of 
Gad, is mare than to “ aſſent to law that it is * or to © will that 
„ which is good,” both which the, Apoſtle allows to the ſinner; and therefore 
it cannot be predicated of him: and the good man can no more be conſidered, 
as ** ſerving with his fleſh the law of ſin,“ from which, as the Apoſtle declares, 
he is delivered by the goſpel. It muſt therefore be predicated of the ſame per- 
ſon at different times of his life, as well as in different reſpects. And we muſt 
conſider it, either as the declaration of a reformed ſinner reſpecting his whole 
conduct, paſt as well as preſent; or a general obſervation reſpecting the con- 
duct of mankind, a riated to a ſingle perſon, For all who obey the law of 
God, obey it with mind or conſcience, which is predominant in them ; bur 
they who ſerve the law of ſin, do it with the fleſh, which has gained the aſcen- 
dancy over the mind. Theſe are the two principles, of which the Apoſtle has 
been ſpeak ing; which, according as the one or the other is ſuperior in any 
man, conſtitute him the fervant of God, or fin. But ſurely he could not in- 
tend to ſpeak of a monſter which never exiſted in nature, equally governed by 
two oppoſite principles which are directly ſubverſive of each other; ſo that his 
mind ſhould be employed in the ſervice of God, while his fleſh was indulging 
the luſts and deſires of ſin. This is not the general concluſion which the 
Apoſtle draws from his preceding diſcourſe, but a particular one intended to 
make way for the other. For teaching us that the mind and underſtanding, 
muſt lead and predominate in the ſervant of God, as the fleſh does in the ſervant. 
of fin, he ſhews us how, the mind being reſtored to its dominion over the man 
by the goſpel, and the fleſh at the fame time ſubdued or crucified, as the Apoſtle 
ſpeaks, the law of God comes to be kept ſo that there is no condemnation to 
them that are in Chriſt Jeſus, walking not after the fleſh, but after the ſpitit. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Ver. 1. FFTAHERE is therefore now no condemnation to them that are in 

0 Chriſt Jeſus, who walk not after the fleſh, but after the ſpirit.” 

This ſhould not have been ſeparated from the preceding chapter, ſince it con- 

tains the Apoltle's concluſion from his former reaſoning, and as we ſee from the 

next verſe, is a continuation of the — ſpeech : for the Apoſtle, ſtill. 
or 


ſpeaking in-the perſon of a ſinner but now med by the goſpel ſays, the 
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« the {aw of the ſpitir of life hach made we; free from the law. of fin and death? 
And the concluſion which be dizws js zantampount to the afſefrion with which 
de ſets gut, namely,” that we zre not undder dine law, but under gener; which 
confirms the ſenſe that has bern gien rr. Chriſtians, bog dead to fin, 
and riſen to hoſinefs, walking nor aſter the fleſh, but after the ſpirit,” obeying 
the laws of the 7 and of their dyn mind er conſcience, are by che mercy | 
of Gat delivered from Lasagne pe and made" heirs of ee al be "be 

united to Chriſt, ebe is riſen from de ded," an®ippoipted the Saviour of al 
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Ver. 2. 4 Por the law of the Spit of life Calle m from "its nature, bein 
pure and agreeable to the humianmind, adds effects bringing bfe and peace 
bim as rhie great Prophet and 


«* which' is in Chrift Jeſus, "and proceeding. fee TY, | 
« Sayiour of the > hach ſer. me 'ﬆ e from the Taw: of ſm and death, 
2 the law which had dominion over ime, and wrought in me tb bring forth fruit 
unto death.“ We may ſee evidently from chis verſe, that the perſon of whom _ 
St. Paul ſpeaks, whether it, were himſelf or. any other, es mee Ee 
goſpel is Feed from the law of ſin; conſequemly is no longer carnal, ſold under 
fin, doing the thing he hates, or heglecting that which he approves and wiſhes 
to do — in ſhort, that he is. quite changed from his former character; old 
things being paſt away, and all things become new, he has ceaſed to do eil, 
and learned to da well. Therefore this latter only is the true Chriſtian life,” the 
character of the man who is in Chriſt Jeſus, and he ane if freed from con- 
demnation; not being under the ſentence of the A bur in a ſtate of favour 
with God, and the heir of future bleſſedneſ so. 
Ver. 3, 4. © For what the law could not do, in that it was weak throu 
* the ficth, God ſending his own Son in the likeneſs of ſinful fleſh; and for fin 
condemned fin in the fleſh, that the righteouſneſs of the law might be ful- 
* filled in us who walk not after the fleſh, but after the Spirit,” This ſen- 
tence is imperfect in its preſent form, and does not cohere according to the 
rules of grammar, as will be clear to any one who reads it with the leaft atten- 
tion. Several attempts have been made to reconcile it with the rules of con- 
ſtruction, bur not quite ſucceſsful. Some critics ſupply «romeo, did, after ror, 
God, which ſuits much better with the Engliſh verſion where this verb is ex- 
preſſed, than with the Greek original where it does not precede in the ſen- 
rence, Sir Norton Knatchbull would ſupply the ſubſtantive verb yy before 
ra, that it ſhould be God was ſending, for God ſent. The inſtances to which 
he refers are ſo far from proving his point, that it is evident to any one who 
caſts his eye upon them, that the participles there do not depend upon a verb 
ſubſtantive underſtood, but upon another verb afterwards expreſſed. See Luke 
vi. 13. As xxiv. 5. | | 
This learned critic's obſervation concerning the order of the words in the 
former part of the verſe, ſeems much better tounded, namely, that they muſt 
be conſtrued as if they were tranſpoſed, in this manner, Ex @ va ο nee To au- 
ro Ts vous. Ev @ ſeems an exact tranſlation of the Hebrew conjunction, 
JR, or Wr, wich the prepoſition, which ſignifies in es quod, becauſe or for- 
eſmuch as. For the Hebrews uſed the relative article with the verb in its per- 
ſonal or conjugated form, in the ſame manner as the Latins, where the Greeks 
&equently employed the demoaſtrative article with the infinitive mood. So that 
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N whatever view the life of man has been conſidered, 

whether, as the whole of his being, or preparatory to ano- 

ther ſtate; whether, as containing the ſum of human hope 
and enjoyment, or only as the infancy of his rational powers, 
and the prelude. to a more perfect exiſtence and happineſs; the 
inference which wiſe men have drawn from it, has Always been 
in favour of induſtry and moderation; and of that virtue, which 
ONT ONT TIT SAT} 
Cures n Ou OY SONS 5 
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e ponfned i this pri, and the pews 
ſent ſtate of things were not only ſhort but final, though there 
would be more of vanity in the human condition, yet there muſt 
ſtill be a ſufficient cauſe for the exertion. of our rational and 
active powers, that we might improve this ſhort term to the 
e eee 


On the other hand, if, as we e 
ſeat life will be ſucceeded by another, the moſt glorious and hap- 
py to all good men, a life of perfect ceaſon, and filled with the 
moſt delightful empleyment, this is an additional and moſt for- 
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cible motive to a courſe of right action, and the Gue cultivation 
of our ſeveral talents. | 


The mortality of. man therofore is a-proper foundation, upon 
which to build an exhortation to diligence, and the improve- 


ment of time; ſince nothing can be a ſtronger tie upon him than 


this, not to aſte his life in ſlothfulneſs and inactivity, if he ever 
means to anſwer the end of living to himſeli : and ethers, or. to 
reap the fruits of wiſdom and induſtry. TI. 


In purſuing the ſubject, I hall, 


I. Conſider what is implied in the advice of the ra to to G 
with our might ene our hands —_ to do: And, A. 


; 
. 


II. Illuſtrate the motive from which” this advice i is recom- 
mended, namely, the mortality or man. 


I. I ſhall confider what is ple in the advice in the text, 
to do with our might whatſoever our hands find to do; or 
whatſoever belongs to us as our proper buſineſs, and comes within 


the limits of our ſphere and capacity. 


1. It teaches us eee and afiduity im the ner; employ- 
ments of life, 


It is fit that every. one ſhould beſtow that attention and 
thought upon the occupation in which he is engaged, that is 
ſufficient to carry it on with ſucceſs. There is an earneſtneſs in 
conducting the common buſineſs of our ſtation which is highly 
becoming, and is attended with the moſt viſible adyantages. Ap- 
plication is one of thoſe virtues which generally rewards itſelf, 
and, when turned to proper objects, ſeldom fails to make a man 
an uſeful and reſpectable. member of human ſociety. Beſides, 

ſuch 


Eccits4 5 es, Chap. IX. Ver. 10. 1 
ſuch is che conditicn ————— 


IO Suni 


It redn ö that eie 
lead a ſupine inactive life; therefore diligence is made, for 
the moſt part, requiſite to procure not only the ornaments and 
ſuperfluities, but the very neceſſaries of his being. And though 
ſome have been placed, by the favour of providence, above the 
reach of immediate want, yet it is neither honourable nor 
uſeful even for them to be altogether unemployed. So that 
the labour, which they do not owe directly to their neceſlities, 
they ſtill owe in ſome meaſure, both to AE FINER = 
public. | 


= 1 


Wherefore he who ſuffers his faculties to ruſt in idleneſs, or 
drowns them in pleaſure and diſſipation, deſerts. the life of a 
man, and becomes an uſeleſs load' to the earth, a mere conſu- 
mer of other peoples labours, who preys upon the public ſtock, 
and makes no return for the eaſe and diſtinction he enjoys. For, 
fince men are united together for their mutual aid and advantage, 
he who repays, by no ſervices: in his power, the protection and 
ſupport he receives from the community, is very much like a 
robber, who plunders every thing within his reach, and lives. 
upon the ſpails which he has taken from the honeſt and induſ- 


trious. 


2. Another thing, recommended in the text, is the ſpeedy 


execution of every worthy and important ſcheme; whether ih 
concern ourſelves, our families, or the public. 


Procraſtination ſteals away our time, blunts the edge of reſo- 
lution, and thus diſappoints the nobleſt defigns. The dilatory 
man has very little advantage over the ſlothful; for if the one ſel- 

dom 


dom purpoſes, the other as. ſeldom executes the, purpoſes he has 
formed. His doubts: and fears perpetually interpoſe, and render 
all his wiſdom uſeleſs. By indulging to theſe, he ſuffers the 
opportunities of action to eſcape, weakens and exhauſts his 
_ zeal, till the time is paſt, or indifference. ſucceeds-to deſire, and 
the propoſed advantage is irretrievably loſt; to himſelf or others. 
Schemes both of public and private utility depend on opportuni- 
ties, over which men have no power; and, if peer are 1 
n aun. hs vr 


ra. 


There is as much wiſdom thewn in > leying hold of the proper 
en of action, as in diſpoſing and ordering circumſtances for 
any momentous undertaking. And he who has prudence to 
concert the plan, but is backward in the execution of important 
deſigns, gives up, by his irreſolution, the advantages of a ſuperior 
genius, and is upon a level with him that has no underſtanding. 
Diſpatch. and alacrity in execution muſt join with acuteneſs of 
invention, in order to form the man of buſineſa, and complete 
that character, which otherwiſe can only be ranked with thoſe 
whimſical projectors, who ſpend their lives in planning ſchemes 
which can never be accompliſhed. For delay is a real obſtruc- 
tion to every undertaking ; and, though it ariſes wholly from 
ourſelves, - has often as great an effect in defeating the mea 
| fares we have concerted, as any the ſtrongeſt oppoſition we 

can meet with from others, or even the natural impoſſibility of 
the thing we have taken in hand. rt 


3. The laſt thing I ſhall mention, as implied in the text, is 
the conſtant and ſtrenuous exertion of all our faculties, in the 
proper buſineſs of reaſonable and moral agents. *y_ 


J 


Beſides the proviſion for our common neceflities, and the 
more preſſing offices of life, there is another work enjoined us 


w_—_ our great Creator, which conſiſts in the improvement of our 
2 minds, 


Ec , Chap? IX. Ver. 10. 7 


minds, and the government of our paſſions and affections-a 
work no leſt proper to us as- men; becauſe, though our beg 
depends on the former, our well-being depends almoſt entirely 
upon the latter. As we have many wants and defires in common 
gift of reaſon, a faculty which makes us capable of a nobler 
life, and of more important purſuits; and alſo by thoſe kind 
aſfectiona which connect us together in ſociety, 1 
more 3 3 of friendſhip and we de 


|- Dy this fopaiority'we ride/)im-the' fiſt oy wo che Son 
ledge: and lowef ——ñ thing which is pecu- 
liatly called religion; of which as man alone is capable, ſo it is 
the nobleſt prerogative-of the rational nature. By this alſo we 
are led to diſcern, and pi to difcharge, thoſe duties which 
ariſe from the more general or particular relations of life, and 
learn univerſally that conduct which becomes us as dependent fo- 
cial beings, who are. connected with the Maker and Governor 
of all. things, and with that great family both in heaven and in 
earth, which art named from him, and of which he is the 
common Father and Head. The faithful diſcharge of theſe du« 
ties, and à right behaviour in the ſeveral relations we bear 
to him and to each other, maſt undoubtedly be confidered as 
the firſt concern of a rational creature, the moſt neceſſary buſi- 
nefs he has to perform, and the grand deſign with which he was 
feat into the world. 


Thus 10 we ſeen what are the proper employments of 
men, and moſt deſerving of their attention and follicitude: and 
the general importance of diligence in each has been ſuggeſted at 
the ſame time. But the writer of the book of Ecclefiaſtes re- 
commends this aſſiduity from a diſtinct and peculiar confidera- 
tion; namely, from the mortality of man: for there i no work, 
nor device, * thou goeft. 

H. This 
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II. This motive we are now in the ſecond place to-illuſtrate; 
und dein pou ie n tho Gllowing particu 
1. The nature of that ſtate cid we enter : uur 
There's neither «work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wiſdum in the 
pe. , | ; | F 259 264 10 Ring 


It is a ſtate of perfect ignorance and m in which 
we retain no ſenſe of our preſent condition, no memory of 
former tranſactions, nor any of the pleaſing capacities of action 
and enjoyment. Man dieth, and where it be, His breath goeth 
farth, be returneth to his duſt, and in that very day his thoughts 
periſh. The work which engaged his whole attention, which 
employed the labours of the day and the ! meditations of the 
night, is come to a period. The wiſdom of the wiſe,” the 
knowledge of the learned, and the devices of the ingenious, 
are heard of no more. They are ſeparated from human ſociety, 
deprived of all commerce with the living, neither have they i 
more a. portion for ever in any thing that ' is done under the ſun. 
Their bodies are committed. to the ground, and the breath of life 
returns to God who gave it. Their memory alſo is forgotten, and 
their love, and hatred, and envy, are nom periſhed. - The time for 
planning and executing weighty defigns is over, and the vey 
talents for deliberation and action are — 


Whatever we do to better our own or othirs condition, muſt 

be done while life continues, for in the houſe of filence and 
death there is no counſel ; the noiſe and tumult of buſineſs is at 
an end, and univerſal quietneſs obtains. There is a total ceſſa- 
tion of labour and invention, the hand of the induſtrious is bound 
faſt, and the quick enterpriſing thought of the prudent is taken 
away; the tongue of the eloquent is become mute, the ſtrength 
and vigour of the mighty brought low. Thoſe accompliſhments 
of body and mind in which we ſo much rejoiced, and which 
2 paved 


Ecci 2944" ts; Chap. IX. Ver. 10. 9 


paved our way to reputation and ſucceſs, are as if they had': neyer 
= The fweetneſs of youth, the firmneſs" of manhood, the 
authority of age, the valuable qualities of the underſtanding and 
heart, | wiſdom, generoſity,” and virtue, are vaniſhed and loſt. 
And though we hope to live again, and recover theſe noble 
powers of thought and action which we are deprived of in 
death, yet this ſecond life, to which we aſpire, by the favour 
and goodneſs of the Creator, is not of ſuch a nature as to leſſen 
thoſe matives to * — n our ae bo naturally 


nnen b 


5 when and that glorious hope of 
a reſutrection which is promiſed in the goſpel, as it is a power- 
ful antidote againſt deſpair, and repels the gloomy comfortleſs 
thought of loſing ourſelves in death, and ſinking into everlaſting 
oblivion; ſo it furniſhes an argument which ought to influence 
us beyond any other to induſtry and carefulneſs; for upon our 
preſent conduct depend not only the eaſe and enjoyment of this 
life, but our expectations of another, and the hope of that bleſ- 
ſedneſs with which it is accompanied. The inheritance is laid 
up in heaven, reſerved for thoſe who ſhall hereafter be called 
to it; but the diſcipline and preparation for it is here: the 
time of trial, in which it is to be ſeen whether we are worthy 
and qualified for ſuch a poſſeſſion, is at preſent. 


The grave preſents no ſcene of trial and improvement, gives 
na. place of repentance to the wicked, nor advancement of 
goodneſs to the righteous. The exerciſe of juſtice, charity and 
temperance, of piety, reſignation, and truſt in God, is excluded. 
Theſe are the virtues of the living, for the dead praiſe not God, 
nor truſt in him; they perform no works of liberality and benefi- 
cence, nor improve in the graces of the Chriſtian character. 
Life is hn us for Wr for che employment of our 

8 8 faculties 
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faculties, and the exertion of thoſe diſpoſitions and habits by 
which our ſtate hereafter muſt be determined. But farther « 7 


2. This ſtate, as it is real and certain, 0 it ig une ap- 
proaching. The grave, to mes thou goof. LY 


Diligence, in ſeizing T nan the preſent moment is pe- 
culiarly incumbent upon us, becauſe it is not only appointed 
us to die, and ceaſe from action, but the time of our diſſolution 
is near, and haſtening continually forward. The longeſt life of 
man is ſhort and fleeting, and ſoon comes to its period. But how 
much of this ſhort duration may be reckoned upon, even by the 
young and vigorous, is the moſt uncertain thing in nature. 
A thouſand unforeſeen cauſes may operate to break the thread-of 
our days in the midſt, and abridge even this narrow period. 
But let them be extended to the utmoſt, and arrive to their 
full meaſure, bat is our life it ts even as @ vapour whith 
appeareth for a little time, and then vaniſheth away : jor all fleſh ts 
as graſs, and the glory of man- as the flower of graſi: the wind 

paſſeth over it, and it is gone, and the _ thereof * know it no 


M9Ire. 


The narrow limits of human life leave no room for idlenels 
and delay. Every moment, as it paſſes before us in quick ſuc- 
ceſſion, calls upon us to improve it to the utmoſt, and make 
that our own, by wiſdom and virtue, which, when once paſt, 
can never be recalled. Year after year admoniſhes us, that life 
ſpeeds away, and that we have. buſineſs of importance to be 
finiſhed. The preſent moment is now before us, as the former 
one; but when it is gone, it will never return; no prayers or 
entreaties can bring it back ; but it muſt be ſet down to our ac- 
count, either to our praiſe or confuſion. Every hour withdraws 
ſomething from the ſpace allotted us, and leaves us ſo much leſs 
time in which to be wiſe and good; and yet the whole is ſhort 

enough 
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enough for the bufineſs we have to do, and requires to be im- 
proved by unwearied aſſiduity and diligence. 


He who negleQs his proper employment as a reaſonable being, 
and waſtes the preſent day and hour in negligence and ſupineneſs, 
in the pleaſures of fin and the indulgencies of a vain appetite, in 


hope that he ſhall have time enough hereafter to prepare for hea- 


ven, and do the duties allotted him, muſt either ſuppoſe that life 
is very long, or that the buſineſs of it may be brought within a 
very narrow compaſs. But how fooliſh and vain are ſuch ima- 
ginations | how inconſiſtent with the conſtant experience of hu- 
man life! Wiſdom and virtue are. not the acquirements of an 
hour, to be made our own by a wiſh, and ſeized in an inſtant, 
when we pleaſe to lay hold of them. They are the purſuit of a 
whole life; to be ſought for early, and with the utmoſt earneſt- 
neſs, and cultivated with diligence and unwearicd application. 
We are groſsly deceived," if we think that we can become fit for 
eternal happineſs within the compaſs of a few moments, or 
expect to ſecure ourſelves, and gain the favour of our Maker, by 


the ſhort preparation and repentance of a departing hour. We 


muſt live to God, and lead an heavenly life, if we ever expect 
to reach thoſe bliſsful abodes: we muſt form the habits of 
goodneſs and holineſs, in order to be admitted there, and ſpend 
an happy eternity in the preſence of God, and the company of 
holy and righteous beings. To-day then, while it is called 
to-day, let us lay hold upon life, and improve the bleſſings which 
are put into our hands, that we may die the death of the” right- 
eous, and our latter end may be like theirs. 
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